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DEMOCRACY AND CHARITY. 


HE nineteenth century, we are told by the historians of 
man, is distinguished among the centuries for its spirit 

of humanity. Other centuries have been more remarkable for 
the fervor of their belief in supernatural religion, and some of 
them have perhaps surpassed us in the maintenance of a high 
standard of individual morality,—such a standard being more 
easy of attainment in an age marked by unity of faith. But 
the distinguishing trait of the century we live in has been the 
broadening out of human sympathies to include literally ‘‘all 
sorts and conditions of men,” until the sense of human broth- 
erhood has become strong enough to induce men to base upon 
it systems of religion from which the element of the super- 
natural is strictly excluded. Now the greatest single mani- 
festation of the spirit that is characteristic or our age is 
Democracy, and a minor manifestation of that spirit is Char- 
ity. Why, then, the current opposition between these two 
abstractions? If both be manifestations of the same spirit, 
differing aspects of a single truth, it follows that they can 
contain no inherent contradiction. If, notwithstanding, a 
contradiction is at hand, are we not bound to assume that it 
is of the nature of a temporary misunderstanding, and not 
either necessary or inherent? And ought we not then to en- 
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quire again what it is we mean by ‘‘democracy” and what by 
‘‘charity,” and to find out whether a new definition be not 
required. 

It is a commonplace that words denoting abstract or general 
conceptions change their meaning and stand in need of new 
definitions as the conceptions themselves undergo modification 
or transformation in the minds of succeeding generations of 
men. Fora time, perhaps, the change of meaning is too in- 
definite to be formulated, but as it grows more definite and 
precise, either the formulation must be had, or else the word 
is discarded, and a new one coined, or an old one revived, to 
answer to the new conception for which expression is de- 
manded. In the case of ‘‘democracy,” it may be premature to 
attempt at the present time to formulate anew the idea or 
group of ideas for which it stands in the minds of most of us; 
yet not to attempt it is to run the risk of losing for the higher 
conception the service of a noble word, which might well con- 
tinue the vehicle of some of man’s best hopes and aspirations. 

In the political sense, no one has given so good a definition 
of ‘‘democracy” as that contained in Lincoln’s famous phrase, 
‘‘a government of the people, by the people, for the people,” 
and it would be idle to-day to seek to improve upon it. But 
if the word stands in need of a new definition, it is chiefly be- 
cause the thing we mean by democracy is no longer exclusively 
political, but largely, and even mainly, social in its nature. 
How far the terms ‘‘social” and ‘‘moral” are identical in their 
significance is too large a question to enter into here, but for 
those who are disinclined to admit any degree of identity 
whatsoever, the conception of ‘‘morality” should be included 
in our estimate of its nature. The quality here spoken of is 
that to which we refer in another when we say ‘‘he is demo- 
cratic,’ and for the best illustration of what is meant, let us 
turn again to the great president whom Lowell describes as 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
Simplicity of soul, kindliness of nature, a habit of dealing 
with others in a manner designed to bring out the best in 
them—generally by artifice no more elaborate than the ‘‘brave 
old wisdom of sincerity”—and a further habit of depending 
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upon this best, and of asserting his own authority only when 
there was no one qualified to take the lead; these were char- 
acteristics of Lincoln, and they contain, perhaps it may be 
briefly shown, the essence of what we mean by the democratic 
spirit. In the first place, ‘‘simplicity of soul,” because de- 
mocracy, like any other ideal, religious or political, presup- 
poses faith, and to have faith, it is as necessary to-day as it 
ever was ‘‘to become as little children;” secondly, faith in hu- 
manity begets love for our fellow-beings and affects our action 
toward them, nurturing a kindly disposition; thirdly, loving 
others we acquire a respect for them, based upon the respect 
in which we hold ourselves and as little to be violated; and 
lastly, loving and respecting our fellow-beings, we are content 
to trust them, and learn gradually to find our happiness in 
working with others, rather than in leading them, thus sub- 
stituting for the egotistic a communistic ideal. What be- 
comes, in such a definition, of the dogma of equality so long 
associated with democracy? It is not forgotten; politically, 
the securing of equal rights and opportunities must continue 
to be the work of democracy, and socially the habit of mutual 
respect, based upon the sincere and direct relation between 
man and man, will in time break down the artificial barriers 
which man, and not nature, has erected between different 
classes of society. If there be a ‘‘Christian doctrine of social 
distinctions,” as has been argued, (erroneously, we may well 
believe), democracy will decline to recognize it. 

Democracy, then, is a great social and moral regenerative 
force in our modern life, greater in its social aspect than even 
in its political one; and the adjective ‘‘democratic” may with 
fairness be taken to define that method which best takes into 
account the current opinions and prejudice of society at large, 
seeking to persuade rather than compel those that profess 
them, and content in the last resort to trust to the instinct of 
the people. 

It is unnecessary, at anything like the same length, to en- 
quire what we mean by ‘“‘charity.” Dr. Jane E. Robbins, in 
an article recently published in the Horum, showed how far 
our word had strayed from the original Greek, meaning, in 
its broadest application, kindliness, out of which spring favor 
and gratitude. Charity, in these days of material standards, 
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too often means alms-giving, and even this not directly from 
one individual to another, when it might be the expression of 
a genuine human sympathy, but through the medium of a 
paid agent or society. Such charity is degrading both to the 
giver and to the receiver; to the giver especially, because by 
means of it he blinds himself to the deep obligations of human 
brotherhood, and substitutes in yet another way what Carlyle 
called the ‘‘cash-nexus” for the human bond. Mazzini says: 
‘‘He who limits his activity to the practice of mere charity in 
times like our own, deserves to be accused of inertia, and be- 
trays his duty. This sort of charity was the virtue of an 
epoch now concluded, and morally inferior to our own.” 

Is there then, in the parlance of the day, ‘‘no future” for 
charity? In the sense in which it is commonly understood, 
let us hope, none at all. In its more ancient, nobler meaning, 
charity will survive as love, whose gifts cannot corrupt or 
degrade, because they will be reciprocal, and will spring from 
the holiest of human feelings. In the meantime, charity, 
even of the inferior kind, must continue to exist. Observe, 
Mazzini’s denunciation is for him who ‘“‘limits his activity” to 
the exercise of charity. The spirit of humanity that is abroad 
in our century forbids us not to use every means in our power 
to temper the wind of adversity to the shorn lamb of poverty, 
while it does not suffer us to forget that in so doing we are 
contributing no solution to the problem of poverty, but only 
bridging over the interval to the day when improved social 
arrangements shall render true charity once more possible. 

If we were to accept these definitions as representative, if 
not of the literal meaning of the two words, at least of the 
spirit informing the two forces under consideration, it would 
not be difficult to indicate the real identity of interest existing 
between them. For instance, democracy rests upon the prin- 
ciple of codperation, and charity, of the kind that helps, takes 
for its motto, ‘‘help others to help themselves,” thus defining 
its mission as one of codperation. But before proceeding to 
this, let us try to discover whence the antagonism between 
charity and democracy arose, and how far it can be attributed 
to mistaken notions concerning the functions of either. 

Undeniably the antagonism began at the birth of democ- 
racy, when charity was yet the handmaiden of the dying 
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feudal system. Throughout the middle ages, machine-made 
charity was unknown; there was a direct personal relation 
between the giver and him who received the bounty, involv- 
ing often, it would be unreasonable to doubt, a very real ser- 
vice of tenderness and love,—but a relation bound up with the 
differences of caste that characterized the medizwval system. 
Against this system democracy, with its doctrine of equal 
rights, was organized to protest. It objected, as it objects 
to-day, to any system which makes the power to do good the 
monopoly of a single small class in the community. Against 
the conception of charity, as then understood, it set the con- 
ception of justice. We can have no doubt of the value of the 
service it thereby rendered. It is true that the power to do 
good is not so exclusively a monopoly of the rich as it at first 
sight appears to be. The poor have a capital of unselfish- 
ness and forbearance which not unfrequently enables them to 
turn the tables and make the beneficiaries of their would-be 
benefactors. Their gifts are the more precious, in that they 
are food for the spirit and raiment for the soul, instead of 
clothing and sustenance for the body, and they do not lose, 
rather gain, in value, in that they are unconsciously bestowed. 
But it is none the less true, on this account, that the frequent 
unjust division of human labor leaves to the poor man little 
time in which to inform himself of the needs of others, still 
less, or in most cases none at all, in which to undertake those 
duties toward the state, to which democracy calls him. So 
far, then, as charity, in the technical sense, identifies itself 
with the interests that combat the realization of the demo- 
cratic idea, there undoubtedly does, and must continue to, 
exist a real conflict between the two forces. To what extent 
does this identification exist at the present time? 

It is impossible to speak of individual workers, who give or 
withhold their aid according to the details of a judgment 
sometimes strengthened, sometimes enfeebled, by long famil- 
iarity with the conditions of a well-nigh hopeless prob- 
lem. It is with the churches and.the great societies that the 
cause of charity is identified in the popular mind. They have 
availed themselves (to a limited extent) of the modern princi- 
ple of association, and charity, considered as an organized 
movement, is in their hands. The problem that confronts 
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them is one of immense difficulty, and unusual allowance 
should be made for the embarrassment of their position. 
Among them are to be found some with an appreciation of 
their true position. Their struggle conscientiously to sub- 
stitute for charity, in the narrow sense, some form of codper- 
ation, which, even when recognized only as a distant ideal, is 
apt to exert a humanizing influence upon their endeavors. 
These know that their function is a passing one, and con- 
sciously give themselves, as they have an undoubted right, to 
the administration palliatives. But for every one that occu- 
pies such a position, how many there are to assume the function 
ofa correctional authority, confident in their capacity to pass 
judgment, and in general to deal with what they like to call 
the ‘‘problem” of the ‘‘the improvident classes.” They do not, 
unhappily, stop to enquire whence they derived this authority; 
still less, to reflect upon the awful responsibilities they as- 
sume, 





responsibilities so great that they can never be dele- 
gated, and which, when they are too heavy for the 
individual to bear, can be borne only by the state, not be- 
cause it is most competent, but because it alone can 
speak with the voice of authority. If it be necessary 
in some detail to speak of their shortcomings, let it 
be done in no spirit of the censor, but with the single end in 
view of setting in a clear light the true function of charity 
and its right relation to democracy. Some such societies and 
churches preach, indeed, codperation, but they do not practice 
it. Take up one of their reports, and in its list of ‘‘codper- 
ating agencies,” is any mention made of the assistance it re- 
ceives from the poor themselves? Yet the neighbor ‘‘who will 
not let them starve” is a codperating factor of more import- 
ance to every church or society engaged in charity work than 
all the others put together. If we are to judge from their re- 
port itis a sad picture that unfolds itself to the eye of the 
mind. There is mad competition, it would seem, for the 
money of the ‘‘charitably disposed,” who are chiefly to be 
caught by imposing arrays of figures descriptive of the num- 
ber of soup tickets given away, the number of tracts distrib- 
uted, or the sum total of human beings supposed to have 
crossed the threshhold of the headquarters in the course of a 
year. Such societies or churches are often little scrupulous 
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concerning the sources from which their money is derived. 
They are too often willing to act as the almsgiver of those 
who have amassed enormous fortunes for themselves in some 
licensed or unlicensed form of preying upon their fellow mor- 
tals. In so doing these churches or societies come to the sup- 
port of a damaged reputation, which seeks to retrieve itself 
by a lavish display of benevolence after the fact, and justly 
expose themselves to the suspicion of condoning the original 
offense. Sometimes the largest givers are employers of labor 
who have persistently declined to diminish their profits by 
granting to their employes fair wages and decent conditions 
of employment; they find it cheaper to salve their consciences 
by a free bestowal of what it is a misnomer to call ‘‘charity.” 
Often societies—even churches—appeal for funds on the 
ground that efforts such as theirs can alone prevent burg- 
laries and riots and keep the comfortable classes comfortable, 








—they offer at easy rates insurance, terrestrial and celestial. 
Sometimes such societies and churches are controlled by honest 
but old-fogy pastors and directors, who accompany their 
doles with warnings against ‘‘agitators” and the organization 
of labor, and preach a dull and unmanly resignation to evils 
that are immediately remediable. In these ways charity, as 
we understand it to-day, becomes identified with the mainte- 
nance of the existing social order, and is consequently dis- 
credited in the eyes of all those who are striving to make 
democracy a reality, industrial and social, as well as political. 

That such is the case to-day will have to be admitted. 
Many who have engaged in so-called ‘‘charitable” work must 
have asked themselves why representative workingmen did 
not codperate. Every trade-union has its benevolent side, 
paying benefit to those out of work, so that the class of prob- 
lems under consideration would be one with which the intelli- 
gent trade-unionist is already familiar, and of all men, on 
account of his knowledge of conditions of living, perhaps the 
best qualified to pass upon. His ripe experience and mature 
judgment would afford the best corrective to the raw senti- 
ment of the beginner in charity, while not missing the sym- 
pathy without which true insight is impossible, and this 
would be held to more than offset the lack of pecuniary means 
at his disposition. Why, then, is he not to be found upon 
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charity boards and district committees? Either because he 
has not been asked or because the conditions upon which he 
has been asked were not such as to imply a codperation upon 
equal terms, in accepting which his independence might be 
secure. In the great majority of cases he has not been asked 
at all. Only in seasons of exceptional distress has here and 
there a charitable organization extended its ideas of 
coéperation to the point of bringing a trade-union within 
its scope. 

If we look to the methods pursued by the representatives of 
modern charity, too often we find them to sin against the 
principles of democratic coéperation. ‘The practitioners of 
charity too frequently make of their benevolence a platform 
from which to address advice, as futile.as it is impertinent, to 
the poor in general, or to all who come within the circle of 
their activity. They do not scruple to arraign misfortune 
and to call it names. Because they possess superior knowl- 
edge in some things, they do not hesitate to assume it in all 
things. Because they have sometimes been imposed upon, 
they take distrust and suspicion to their hearts until their 
very natures become corrupted by them. While professing to 
help others help themselves, they offer help upon terms so 
difficult that no man can accept them and retain his self-re- 
spect. This is, indeed, the most serious aspect of the charity 
problem,—the theory, namely, that a man or woman can first 
be made to suffer degradation, and then out of such an exper- 
ience be restored to the ranks of the self-supporting. As 
Herbert Mills long ago pointed out, in speaking of the Eng- 
lish workhouse system in his book, ‘‘Poverty and the State,” 
such a theory is directly productive of paupers, and the pau- 
pers it produces have suffered a moral shipwreck more com- 
plete than that in which their fortunes were first shattered. It 
is unnecessary to impugn the motives of those who have given 
themselves to such a theory; they have done so in the faith 
that all that is needed to discourage pauperism is to attach 
a stigma to its relief. On the assumption that a man’s mis- 
fortune is always his fault, it is but just that he should ac- 
cept the punishment it entails. The drawbacks to this view 
are: first, that it is not always punishment of which he 
stands most in, need, even supposing that he is himself at 
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fault; and second, that it involves a judgment, which it 
is not easy to find a jury competent to pronounce. It is pos- 
sible to question the profundity of such a view without attack- 
ing those who profess it. It would be grossly unfair to omit 
to recognize the fact that there are large numbers of charity 
workers in the field to-day, whose service is one of love and 
of ‘‘charity” in its older and better meaning; even among 
those who profess the sterner theory, there are many who 
deny in practice what they assert in principle, and are not as 
ministrants the less helpful on this account. But it is by rea- 
son of its professed principles, of the practice of too many of 
its representatives, and of its identification, apparently will- 
ing, 
munity, that modern charity lies under the suspicion of all 
the more thoughtful members of the laboring population, who 


with the class interests of a particular section of the com- 


are themselves the pioneers of democracy. 

Charity must come to democracy and be her handmaiden as 
she was before the handmaiden of the feudal system, and 
there will a place for her in the new world that is drawing 
nigh. Even if socialism should be introduced at once, and at 
once prove the success that its most glowing adherents pre- 
dict,—to the extent, even, of abolishing poverty by the en- 
actment of a summary law,—there would still be a place in 
life—a larger place, some may believe—for the divine instinct 
of giving from motives of love, of pouring out in our sympa- 
thy the offerings of the heart, which is at the root of charity. 
But without supposing the immediate, or even the proximate, 
introduction of socialism, democracy has its own uses for a 
charity in which the humblest may have his share as giver 
as well as receiver. ‘‘Democracy,” says Arnold Toynbee, ‘‘is 
sudden like the sea and grows dark with storms and sweeps 
away many precious things, but, like the sea, it reflects the 
light of the wide heavens and cleanses the shores of human 
life.” 'The charity of to-day stands in need of the purifica- 
tion which democracy brings. Democracy, as a system, polit- 
ical or social, is founded essentially upon trust in human na- 
ture and belief in its capacity for analmost indefinite develop- 
ment. Charity, too, must be led back to a trust in human 
nature, before she can hope to understand it, and through com- 








prehension, to be really serviceable to it. Charity must be 
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washed free of the imputation under which she now lies of 
serving a section of the human race and not the whole. She 
must take for her enemies the enemies of democracy,—and yet, 
such is the grace inherent in her very essence, she need not 
treat them as enemies, but by surrounding them with the ex- 
quisite patience and consideration their position requires, may 
succeed in bringing them, one by one, to the feet of her lord. 
J. K. PAULDING. 
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SOCIAL REGENERATION. 


OCIETY is under deep conviction of sin, profoundly con- 
scious of a corruption which mere reform cannot heal, 
sensible of a guilt which neither revolution nor legislation 
can bear away. Society is also asking what it shall do to be 
saved, growing daily more convinced that it has no power 
within itself by which to accomplish the social salvation. 
But who, or what, shall deliver society from its weight of sin 
and guilt; from the strain and distress that baffle the wisest 
and make the bravest doubtful; from the social shame that 
overwhelms and the social ruin that everywhere impends? 

The times are prolific of social solvents. Many of the pro- 
grams proposed for the evolution of social knowledge and 
order from the present ignorance and confusion are good, so 
far as they comprehend the problem of society. All of them, 
even the wildest schemes proposed, are potential with the 
elements of the power that will yet unify all elements and 
forces in a social regeneration. But not even the best pro- 
grams satisfy that social feeling of the people which is always 
a more intelligent and commanding guide than all the wisdom 
of political philosophers. And we are asking for the man 
who will outline for us the new social system. We are call- 
ing for prophets who shall detail to us the full particulars of 
a new social organization. We are waiting for some one to 
offer us a complete social program, and point out to us each 
step in the fulfillment of that program, before we proceed to 
right our social wrongs or believe in the possibility of a juster 
society. We propose to wait until we know by what paths 
we are to move before we set out in search of a better civili- 
zation. We imagine we are willing to walk by sight; but are 
certain that the safety of society depends upon our treating as 
offenders any who would have us walk by faith. 

By the social faith of the people we shall have to move out 
of the old and into the new order at last. No new social sys- 
tem will be accurately outlined, no program completed by 
which we may advance. No prophet will arise to predict for 
us the successive steps that shall lead to the wiser organiza- 
tion of society, or tell us the manner and methods of organi- 
(291 ) 
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zation. ‘The new society will not be the creation of the purely 
intellectual forces that are now at work upon a science of 
social disease and phenomena. The new social temple will 
not be built with political hammer and saw. It will be the 
political outgrowth of areligious movement. Its foundations 
are descending silently out of heaven from God, and its 
masonry will rise without noise amidst the social confusion, 
the work of unseen hands, the creation of spiritual forces. 

No science of society is sufficient for the social salvation. 
The people never act scientifically, and deductions from the 
past and present are not sure indications as to the future. It 
is seldom that anything has occurred in the world according 
to previous scientific demonstration. But if the people should 
deliberately choose to act according to a science of society, 
they have not yet, nor is there any immediate prospect of 
their having, a science wherewith to act. The great social 
change will probably be undergone, on the part of the people 
as both the instruments and subjects of the change, without 
any consciousness of society. 

I do not mean that we are not to initiate and advocate, and 
put forth earnest effort to support, legislative social reforms. 
But I do mean that the first and great need is the incoming 
of a vital religious spirit that shall enlighten us as to the 
spiritual nature and solution of all our problems of state and 
society, and give us power to make and enforce recon- 
structions. 

The spiritual regeneration of society is the real social prob- 
lem and the only social salvation. Society is spirit; it is the 
spirit that men have, or are ruled by, in common; it is the 
common spirit that relates men toeach other. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is, and can be, no social system. Civilization, in 
its last analysis, is but the manifestation of the spirit that 
fills, moves and rules the world; the spirit in which men act 
toward each other in their relations, whether domestic, eco- 
nomic, or political. Our civilizations, with their good or 
evil, lay bare the secrets of the social heart, and reveal the 
social forces by which our institutions have been made. The 
working, speaking civilization is the confession of the social 
faith, the word of the social thought made material and insti- 
tutional. Upon the social spirit depend the character of legis- 
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lation and the quality of social order; the principles that 
govern production and distribution. Any change in institu- 
tions and customs, in civilization or system, has been the 
fruit of a change or increase of the social feeling or disposi- 
tion. If society is wrong, if civilization befriends the strong 
and oppresses or discourages the weak, it is because the spirit 
of prosperity is unsocial and wrong; because it dissociates 
and separates rather than justifies and unites; because it is 
the spirit of prey rather than of sacrifice. If perplexity and 
strife are the evolution of the present system, it is because 
the system is not the organization of right social doctrines, 
practices and responsibilities. Society is wrong because there 
is a common belief in, and practice of, social lies; because 
men are acting in a spirit that relates them to each other as 
antagonists instead of brothers, as competitors instead of co- 
workers. A wrong social system can be succeeded by a just 
social order only through a right social spirit; we cannot have 
the order first and then the spirit; the just order must be the 
fruit of the spirit. In one sense, society cannot be recon- 
structed; it can only be regenerated and anew evolved. The 
ownership of the sources of production and distribution of 
wealth is a purely spiritual question. The enlargement of 
the social functions of the state will be decided by the social 
faith; by what ideals are translated into our political creeds; 
by whether society believes in association or competition as 
the best philosophy and method of developing the national 
life. We wait.in vain for a new social system that shall give 
peace and justice; that shall heal our social ills and right our 
social wrongs. No such system shall be given us, save as it 
be the growth of a new social spirit, the manifestation of a 
regenerated social life. 

The social problem is the problem of the social soul. For 
society is infinitely more than an aggregation of individuals, 
and the individual is not the unit of society, though he isa 
social unit. Society is universal life, a spiritual organism, 
and its ultimate unit is the race itself. The term social con- 
sciousness is not a social fiction, and is as easily defined as 
the individual consciousness. It is no more difficult to tell 
what society is than to tell what an individual is. We may 
say that the social organism is not personal; yet society has 
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a mind and conscience as truly as the person; its mind is 
spoken, its conscience revealed, in its maxims, principles and 
institutions. And except society now be born again, it can- 
not see the social order of God. 

Regeneration destroys nothing, but changes all things with 
fuller life, making the old new. The regeneration of society 
will be the preservation and divine utilization of all that has 
worth and substance in our customs and institutions. It is 
the things that are that regeneration makes new and vital. 
It does not make new orders of things and set them down in 
the midst of men, but renews the life and purifies the spirit of 
man to rightly apprehend the order that is always here. The 
Spirit that regenerates does not even destroy the evil, but 
changes it into the good. It gathers up all fallen pasts, all 
ruinous forces, all dead and decaying systems, and bears them 
into the risen future which their own regeneration constitutes. 
If the Holy Spirit that is in Christ could to-day immerse and 
possess our institutions just as they are, our modern industrial 
machinery and its fearful engines of cruelty and greed, our 
oppressive monopolies and corporations without conscience or 
remorse, it could transform them all into the forces and ma- 
chinery of the kingdom of God, and make them all Messianic 
and redemptive in their operations. In the first analysis, it 
is not merely the men of monopolistic power that are wrong 
—there is a sense in which they are victims—but the systems. 
In the last analysis, it is not the systems and things in them- 
selves that are wrong, but the spirit that is in the systems 
and things. And there is no regeneration of unholy systems 
save the processes of the Spirit that is holy. Systems, too, 
must change, or cease to be, while a right spirit changes not 
—is something one can be sure of and depend upon without 
end. 

Regeneration does not rid us of all that has made us to sin, 
but consecrates that which was our ruin unto our redemption. 
It is the holy law of retribution that we be punished and pur- 
ified with the instruments of our sin; that the regeneration 
of our spirits come through the redemption and redemptive 
use of these instruments. It would be a wrong and cowardly 
world God has made, if the processes of our redemption were 
else. When we accept the Spirit that is in Christ, the Spirit 
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that expiated the sin of the world upon Calvary, as the law 
and order of our social life, then we may enter the social pain 
and shame, and become sin for our brothers who have become 
sin for us, that we together may become the righteousness of 
God and fellow-workers and fellow-losers of ourselves in the 
universal extrication, which involves the ultimate extrication 
of every individual. Regeneration is the divine continuity of 
life, and the continuity cannot be broken. We as a nation 
have chosen our social way, the way of mammon and selfish- 
ness, and we must accept the toil and the travail, the tribula- 
tion and patience, of setting the feet of the people in God's 
highway of justice that leads to peace. That which we were 
so greedy to get, the material prosperity, the political tri- 
umphs, the unhallowed social affections—these kings we 
would have in place of God’s order and the rule of his inspira- 
tion—we now have, and they have been our fall and our 
shame. But we cannot be saved by killing our kings—by 
destroying our material development; by overthrowing our 
political institutions; by retreating from social democracy. 
We must accept as our pain and sorrow, and bear with humil- 
ity and righteous shame, what was once our glory and our 
joy. 

Regeneration is not only the continuity but the completion 
of life. The past is all the time being ended, finished, com- 
pleted, as well as continued. There is a sense in which the 
past cannot be carried into the future; a sense in which we 
are always having done with what has been. When men re- 
pent of sin, or turn from a small unto a larger life, the old 
life is finished, though the consequences of its incompleteness 
may remain with the new life that unfolds. The universal 
law of recuperation, by which God is constantly giving moral 
health to what seems wholly corrupt, filling with life and 
hope that which is already full of disease and death, is a law 
we yet but faintly apprehend. The power of God to cast be- 
hind him the old life of the lifted man, the national sins of a 
repentant people, far transcends our faith, or the present 
Christian consciousness. God gives up nothing—no man, no 
people. All the forces of God’s universe, the forces we call 
natural as well as the spiritual, are continually enlisting on 
behalf of the fallen man who seeks to rise; on behalf of the 
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nations, ever reviving in a better glory after history has re- 
corded their decay. The weakest personal life, purposeless, 
unaspiring, without meaning to itself, when opened to the 
recuperating forces God is pressing upon us all, dies and is 
buried in the risen and glorified life at which men marvel in 
stupid misapprehension, not knowing the power of God to 
make old things new. The reserve forces of the troubled na- 
tion, marshaled by an unseen hand out of threatened anarchy 
and disintegration, are always doubted or unexplained by the 
historian, who knows not the Spirit that is brooding over and 
working in the world, ending the ages and creating new 
earths. The forgiveness of sins is a completion of life, and 
regeneration a new beginning. 

We experience so meagerly the power of God to forgive, 
complete and end the old things that are our confusion and 
despair, the regenerating power of God to create new things 
for our salvation and hope, because our understanding of for- 
giveness is so meager and mistaken, and our apprehension of 
the great recuperative forces of the universe so small. We 
ask, purpose and attempt little in the way of a just order of 
life on the earth because of our belief in the strength and en- 
durance of the evil orders, and our unfaith in the divine 
abundance that is richer, mightier and freer than our ability 
for asking and thinking. In our analytic habits of mind, in 
our wanton distrust of holy enthusiasms, in our merely intel- 
lectual studies of religion, we have mistaken analysis for 
knowledge of God and truth, and have substituted compari- 
sons for power. We imagine ourselves wise in repeating that 
what is, ever has been and will be, and foolishly mistake the 
continuity of evil for the continuity of life. Our philosophy 
does not comprehend that life continues through completion 
and regeneration, and that these proceed through the passion 
for right and the flame of devotion and willing sacrifice. 
Human life continues its ascension because strong men rise up 
to press the race close home to God, that he may ever be 
breathing into it the breath of new and holier life. If we but 
dared to trust our sins with God—the social wrongs that seem 
to involve us inextricably as individuals—we would find the 
most fearful divine judgments and retributions to be but the 
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redemptive operation and gracious manifestation of the mercy 
that judges and punishes in order that it may save. 

We have thought and talked much of evolution, and to our 
enlightenment and hope. But there is something greater, of 
which evolution is but the early manifestation. And that 
greater method is regeneration, the fact that makes all other 
facts; and the fact has not yet been apprehended by science, 
nor has theology understood or defined the method. Evolu- 
tion has its limits; life is not an endless development, never to 
be satisfied or fulfilled. We are still being made, it is true, 
and what we shall be does not now appear; but our moral 
perfection will be made manifest, and in the likeness of the 
Son of God. 

In a sense, the age of evolution is past; it was the age of 
generation and development. But we are now nearing the 
age of inspiration, which shall be the age of regeneration and 
perfection. Inspiration belongs not so much to the past as to 
the future, and we shall henceforth think of inspiration more 
and evolution less. Men shall see a new heaven of truth and 
a new earth of life, as ‘the present heaven and the present 
earth pass away, and with them the night of social perplexity. 
Hitherto has God inspired, in the highest sense in which we 
use the term inspiration, individuals and groups, little com- 
munities, even nations in their beginnings and crises. But 
close upon us is the social inspiration of the world, revealing 
the home of God in the people, and the society of the people 
in God. : 

The age of the Spirit is come 
cial immannence of the Christ. We are moving into a new 
cycle of human growth. As the fullness of times for the rev- 
elation of God in Christ was at hand when the Baptist began 
his mission by the Jordan, so now the fullness of times for 
the revelation of God in the socialization of man draws near, 
warning us that we cannot calculate the social development, 
or deduce the unseen from the seen. We dare not limit the 
power of the Spirit to socialize, or put boundaries to the social 
development that may be accomplished by the forces now at 





the age of the manifest so- 


work, or survey with our rude instruments and blurred sight 
the social way in which God may inspirationally compel our 
steps. We see not yet how or what God may do, and the 
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Judge of our civilization will do right beyond our unbelieving 
thought. 

The age of the Spirit is here to make Christ known. The 
Spirit will not speak of himself apart from the personality of 
Jesus, in purifying our vision to see the things that are to 
come, but will interpret the Christ as our revealed manhood. 
We are not theists, but Christians, and as such will God 
teach our faith and answer our social questions. But his 
kingdom is, as Professor Bruce has said, ‘‘a gift which cannot 
be enjoyed except in connection with a social organism.” The 
social incarnation of the Christ spirit, the translation of his 
ideals into our political institutions, will constitute the regen- 
erate society. GEORGE D. HERRON. 
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SPEECH FOR DEAF INFANTS; AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT.* 


OW few educators, outside of their immediate ranks, un- 
derstand the nature and needs and means of developing 
the deaf child. This is unfortunate, on both sides of the case. 
The work is well worth public interest from a philanthropic 
standpoint. Its reflex would be a flood of light on the gen- 
eral subject of education, since a study of the mind under this 
pathological condition leads to a better understanding of the 
normal. The deaf have also a claim on us from their very 
numbers,—one child out of every fifteen hundred born being 
devoid of hearing at birth or losing itat an early age, this giv- 
ing an aggregate of 8,825 deaf among the school children of 
the United States. Now, while so earnest an attempt is be- 
ing made to develop these children, with a view to restoring 
them to- society, surely society, with all its faculties, should 
prepare intelligently to,receive them. 

The subject of the deaf, and the means of their education, 
is too vast a one to be covered in a few pages. The object of 
the present article is to call attention to a single phase of the 
work—numerically considered, a small one, but one that is in 
the advance guard of the whole movement—at what age shall 
these children be admitted to the institutions for their in- 
struction? This has been a mooted question ever since such 
schools were established. The answer is not entirely uniform 
yet, but the average age has, for some time, been fixed at 
seven years. In the hearing-child’s evolution, these would 
not be fallow years, for he would be absorbing and applying 
language, storing away information that came to him through 
this medium, and learning in nature’s great preparatory school 
of experience. His education would be well under way by the 
time he entered the primary classes. 

But what, meanwhile, has his unfortunate fellow-being 





been doing? When only a few months old, he pays his trib- 
ute to his hearing ancestry by beginning to babble like the ordi- 
nary hearing baby,—not, of course, anattempt at imitation, for 


*From a paper in Hducation for April, 1895. 
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the world is as silent to him as the grave will some day be to 
you, but as a matter of instinct or inherited memory. The 
desire to express wants and feelings with the voice is inher- 
ited alike by all infants. But meeting with no encourage- 
ment nor intelliget response, and being in total ignorance of 
speech though hearing none, the child soon becomes, in fact 
as well asinname, dumb. Eyes, nose, mouth and fingers are 
on the alert, and the mind has a crude development through 
the reports of four senses. But these reports are not always 
intelligible, for the senses are so intimately related that the 
key to their records must frequently be furnished by the ear. 

And so the child grows up with crude, imperfect concep- 
tions of the simplest things, and labors vainly to work out 
the problems of life which have for him such a hopeless tangle 
of unknown quantities. Of the English language, he is totally 
ignorant. His communication with those about him is of 
the most elementary kind, and even this, being in gestures, 
gives him no clue to the genius of ourlanguage. This blank, 
coming as it does when the mind is most impressionble and 
retentive, is a check from which the deaf never recover. The 
child whose language does not begin at the dawning of intel- 
ligence, but waits until he is seven, nine or twelve years old, 
will never catch up in the race, no matter how skillful his in- 
struction. He may develop rapidly along the regular lines of 
education, and come to communicate with his fellows through 
the normal medium of speech, but the loss of those precious 
years, at a time when he could least afford it, will cripple him 
to the end of his existence. Can we bridge this chasm? 
May this space be filled, or must we be resigned to it as a nec- 
essary, if ever so deplorable, delay? ‘This is a question of the 
gravest import to a large number of our fellow-beings. 

Near the pretty little suburb of Bala, and but a few steps 
outside the boundaries of Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, you 
will find a unique attempt to answer the question. It will 
take only a short time to examine it, and, even for other than 
educational reasons, the charming place will be well worth 
our visit. The grounds slope pleasantly up from Belmont 
and Monument avenues. We drive in under trees that were 
sturdy oaks long before the oral education of the deaf was 
dreamed of. At the end of the drive is a fresh building, on 
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the cottage plan, with cheery windows, wide verandas and a 
hospitable expression on its homely Quaker face. This is the 
‘*Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children, Before 
They Are of School Age.” The interior justifies the name, 
for it is bright and homelike, with none of the formal features 
which an ‘‘institution” necessarily assumes. ‘There is a pat- 
ter of bare baby feet up stairs, mingling with a nursery bab- 
ble that makes us take another glance, on the sly, at the 
name, to be quite sure we have not mistaken the place. The 
children are just up from their afternoon nap, and have now 
to be bathed and dressed for a run in the park. Weare taken, 
for just a little peep, into the dormitory. It is a mother’s 
paradise. A score of baby faces greet us as they inquire who we 
are. ‘The care-takers are talking to them as a nurse does to 
hearing children, they, apparently, understanding and respond- 
ing in more or less intelligible vocalization. Their baby 
forms are round and plump, and give evidence of the best of 
care. The youngest, a tiny girl of two years, sits on the side 
of her cot, struggling with a refractory stocking and apply- 
ing to it language unquestionably expressive, though we are 
unable to understand a word of it. Another wee one, chubby 
enough for a model of Cupid, has been in school only two 
months, but speaks several words quite plainly. The rest 
range in age up to seven years, the majority of the home's 
thirty-five inmates, however, being nearer the maximum 
figure. 

While the' tangled curls are combed and the refractory 
buttons fastened, the Principal takes us into her cosy sitting- 
room and answers inquiries concerning the work. ‘‘Our idea is 
simply this,” she says, ‘‘and I think it is a logical one. There 
is no necessity for the poor, little deaf baby growing up dumb; 
it is not naturally so, for every child has the instinct of 
speech, and only ceases vocalization because its efforts meet 
with no intelligible response. Even when the deaf are event- 
ually educated, through speech and lip reading, as so large a 
proportion now are, from seven to ten precious years are lost 
before they enter instruction—years in which the mind is 
forming incorrect conceptions or stumbling about in the dark 
among simple facts, and when the speech organs are sustain- 
ing injury through atrophy. The voice called and kept in 
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use at the age normal children talk, will have a very different 
quality from the one which, for seven years, has only found 
vent in harsh, involuntary sounds. Ours is first, then, an at- 
tempt at economy of time and effort, and at conservation of 
natural power. With the deaf, eyes must, indeed, do duty for 
ears, but it makes a great difference to what part of the visual 
field they are detailed for this duty. It is to the mouth and 
not the hand that we would constantly attract attention. 
Most parents, in the years previous to the child’s instruction, 
rely on gestures as a means of communication, thus diverting 
the eye from the natural instrument of speech. Our aim is, 
to take the little ones before this habit has been formed, give 
them speech and plenty of it,—talking to them constantly— 
and never admitting that there is any other means of commu- 
nication. We have Nature on our side of the argument; we 
can rely on her for two valuable helps: (1) She gives the 
child the impulse to talk. (2) She has made him imitative, 
so whatever we persistently present will be adopted and be- 
come the habit of his life. Patient and intelligible coépera- 
tion with nature along this line is all that is necessary to de- 
velop speech and lip reading in every intelligent deaf child.” 

‘But if this is all, and it seems so simple,” we inquire, 
‘‘why can it not be done in the home, by the relatives, and 
obviate what must be a cruel separation between mothers and 
their little ones?” 

“Why, that is exactly what we advocate—one of our funda- 
mental doctrines’—she responds, delighted. ‘‘For a time, 
homes like the one we have organized here will be necessary, 





because we cannot, at once, secure the codperation of parents. 
3ut when society shall have been educated not to isolate but 
to do its whole duty by these handicapped little ones, even the 
cosy home school will become unnecessary. What is needed 
is to surround the infants with speech and only speech, talk- 
ing persistently to them, and directing their attention to the 
mouth, forming the positions for the different sounds carefully, 
and insisting on an accurate imitation of them. A little 
special training along this line would prepare mothers to de- 
velop speech in their deaf infants without much more diffi- 
culty than the hearing child is taught to talk.” 

‘‘But some mothers have no time from their work, and the 
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rest from their play,” we laughingly quote, ‘‘and we fear your 
plan will go into the archives of beautiful ideals along with 
Froebel’s for the home kindergarten.” 

‘*Q, of course, it is not to be accomplished without the edu- 
cation of public sentiment, and, doubtless, there will always 
be mothers of the description you mention; but we may ap- 
proximate the results I have outlined.” 

‘The complete success of your plan here will necessitate 
your taking children at a very early age. Does this not seem 
cruel to parents if not to babes?” we inquire. 

‘‘E’ixperience has shown us, that, while it is an ordeal for 
mothers to part with their children, their desire for the high- 
est good of the unfortunate ones is stronger than the pain of 
separation. We prefer to take children at the minimum age, 
two years, but we will admit them at any age under seven, 
and allow all the benefit of our six years’ course. During this 
time, relatives are free to visit the children, but, except where 
the home is outside the state, they are not expected to take 
the little ones away. Our home continues as you see it, the 
year around.” 

Before we have time to digest this startling educational 
proposition, there is a merry rout down the stairs and the 
children are upon us, chattering to each other like magpies, 
not in sounds always intelligible to us, but evidently giving 
expression to their lively emotions. They are ev roule for a 
walk in the park. ‘‘Come here Nellie, Robbie, Tom,” calls 
the Principal when she catches their eyes, and soon there is a 
group of bright faces about us. We listen to their ready an- 
swers, and also test their lip reading by asking questions, our- 
selves. We are told not to speak with the painful delibera- 
tion and distinctness customary in addressing the orally 
taught deaf, but to talk exactly as we should to a hearing 
child, for that is the kind of conversation the pupils have been 
accustomed to. Their speech is, for the most part, difficult to 
understand, but the lip reading is truly marvellous. Their 
speaking vocabulary includes hundreds of words, and they un- 
derstand many more on the lips, taking a new word with very 
little difficulty. 

‘‘Who are you, Nellie?” to a little five-year-old girl under 
instruction only a few months. 
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“T am a sweet girl,” she answers naively. 
‘‘Who gave you your ring?” 
‘‘My brother, Willie.” 

‘*Do you love Willie?” 

‘*Yes,” is the emphatic response. 

To another tiny one: ‘‘Show me your golden hair,” and 
the little head is turned archly to one side so the light can 
fall on it. 

‘*But how do you teach them, it seems so marvellous,” we 
exclaim. 

‘The plan is the simplest possible,” says the principal. 
‘‘We furnish a constant atmosphere of speech, not speech in 
which they have no part, nor even so much as a key (asis the 
case at home), but language simplified, and adapted and ad- 
dressed to them. This is usually in connection with such 
objects or circumstances as will give a clue to the meaning. 
in reponse to the rap at our 
doors when they pass, to the ‘good night’ on their way to bed, 
they are continually in easy, natural conversation. ‘They are 
in the Training Nursery under competent instructors for five 
hours a day, but no attempt at formal teaching is made. It 
is simply an idealized home nursery, with pictures, blocks, 
toys, games, kindergarten devices, and appropriate conversa- 
tion. Periods in the nursery vary from half an hour to an 
hour and a quarter, so that even in play the unconscious 
learners will not be wearied. There are no blackboards, nor 
wall slates. We follow the plan of the mother in teaching 
her babe speech long before it attempts written language. 
This is our aim; but, as many of the children now in attend- 
ance are past the minimum age, we are informally teaching 
them to write, laying stress on speech rather than writing. 
Only a brief half an hour a day is devoted to this lesson, with 
the older ones.” 

We are taken through the training nursery,—a series of 
bright, plain rooms, containing tiny chairs and the parapher- 
nalia of childhood’s realm. On the walls is a kind of compos- 
ite, home-photograph, including the various family likenesses, 
from Nellie’s plump mamma to Willie’s papa and Tommy’s 
wee baby sister. This unique feature is a source .of delight 
to the children, and serves to keep warm and bright the home 
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affections. A dear little fellow was placed in the home by his 
grandfather. The boy carried the old gentleman’s picture 
around with him for days, refusing to part with it for a 
moment, and pausing in his play, now and then, to kiss it. 

It is needless to say, as much as possible is made of each 
child’s home affairs,—the papa and mamma of each being the 
friends of all in the little community,—the purpose being to 
rivet the family tie which the long separation inevitably tends 
to loosen. 

From the nursery, the children go into hands of other 
teachers, who have charge of their bathing, sports, physical 
exercises, etc. All are imbued with the same spirit and pur- 
sue the same methods. It is easy to understand the tender 
tie that soon forms between the children and these foster- 
mothers lacking the real maternal relation, but far better 
prepared for its duties and responsibilities than the majority 
of mothers. 

The children now return from their run in the Park, and 
presently troop, with vigorous appetites, into the dining 
room. The animated scene, as far as possible from formal 
class work, is a representative lesson in language. ‘The in- 
struction is in progress all the time, though to the hungry 
learners, it is what all teaching for little ones should be,— 
merely a gentle guidance of nature. The names of everything 
pertaining to the meal,—napkin, table cloth, tray, knife, fork, 
spoon, etc.—are naturally introduced, and it is insisted that 
the children tise them in expressing their wants. ‘‘Please 
give me some oat meal, mush, orange, pudding,” may sound 
like mere jargon at first; but the children are not permitted 
any other means of making requests, and the incentive to the 
use of language is so great that the attempt is made, drilled 
upon, and gradually perfected through use. 

The orderly tumult in the dining room is almost a din to us, 
but, of course, is not at all distracting to the little conversa- 
tionalists, as each talker is only conscious of what his vés-a-v7s 
is saying. Although limited by the children’s simple vocab- 
ulary, there are other things beside the wants of vigorous ap- 
petites expressed at the table. Some one has been overlooked 
in the serving. ‘‘You forgot me,” is the pouting plea; and 
she looks up for the penitent ‘‘I’m sorry.” 
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‘‘Pass the bread, Julia,” says an attendant to a wee girl 
struggling with her knife and a piece of bread and butter. 
‘‘After a while,” is the arch response. 

There is a bit of good-natured teasing going on at one of 
the tables, and we hear a most emphatic cry of ‘‘stop.” 

One of the attendants, laying a nervous hand on the table 
after some unusual exertion, is greeted with, ‘‘Oh, my! grand- 
mother!” 

‘‘Well, you see what our plan is,” says the Principal, at 
last. ‘“The key to the whole thing is imitation. The logic 
of it may not be apparent to some philosophical minds search- 
ing for a more scientific method, but would that we all might 
have the simple wisdom of a little cripple who was watching us 
when we had the children for a ten days’ outing at Atlantic City. 

‘**How do you suppose they got those dear children to learn 
to talk,’ some one said. 

‘‘He replied: ‘Why, don’t you see? They talk to them all 
the time; that’s the way they learn to talk.’ ” 

We leave the home seriously pondering the question: Is 
this the solution of an educational problem of interest to all, 
but of such vital importance to unnumbered mothers and anx- 
ious relatives? 

It is an experiment which has not yet passed sufficiently 
into past tenses to warrant us in pronouncing judgment. The 
work was begun three years ago, at the hands of Miss Emma 
Garrett, a lady of experience with the deaf in various capaci- 
ties, and in whose mind the project had long been evolving 
itself. The home remains as a monument to her memory; for 
the intense nervous strain, incident to her obtaining funds 
and support for her venture, exhausted her strength. In the 
hands of her sister, and former co-laborer, the work goes ener- 
getically forward. 

As to its ultimate claims, v7z: That by its means the deaf 
can be prepared for instruction in the public schools and, 
eventually, for complete restoration to society, it must remain 
for a time, on the ground of the experimental. But many can 
speak for the immediate accomplishments in speech and lip 
reading; and faith in the ultimate success of the experiment is 
growing as, one by one, results show themselves. 

EsTELLA V. SUTTON. 
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MODEL WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS—AN 
POINT OF VIEW. 
r Scribner's Magazine some months ago, an article enti- 
tled, ‘‘A Model Working Girls’ Club,” describes the Young 
Women’s Institute of London, designed, directed and endowed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Quentin Hogg, the wealthy and far-famed 
philanthropists. No one who has read the description given 
of the accommodations, conveniences and opportunities af- 
forded, certainly no one who has personally been engaged in 
Working Girls’ Clubs can fail to appreciate the ideal arrange- 
ments there existing for the development and pleasure of young 
working women. Yet, to the writer’s deduction, that in order 
to secure stability and continuity in Working Girls’ Clubs, it 
is needful, or at least desirable, to have: (1) the support 
and active administration of some philanthropist of large 
means; (2) the supervision and control of an influential 
society or committee; (3) the support of the municipality 
or state. (4) the basis of an ample endowment in the hands 
of intelligent trustees; I, after several years’ experience, do 
emphatically dissent. 
In England, where class destinctions are well defined and 


AMERICAN 


imperative, where the so-called working classes are accus- 
tomed to patronage and aid, the fact that the club house and 
its privileges are the gift of a wealthy benefactor may not be 
a stumbling-block, but, to the independent young women of 
America, charity, however sugar-coated or ingeniously 
clothed, is gall and wormwood. The annual payment of one 
dollar and a quarter, as club dues, would never satisfy the 
pride of an American girl, nor could she be deluded by the 
comfortable assurance that every little helps. Self support is 
the motto and aim of all American Working Girls’ Clubs; and, 
while, notwithstanding ceaseless effort, their financial condi- 
tion will not warrant such fine structures nor superb accommo- 
dations as those described in the London Institute, yet their 
quarters, unpretentious though they be, are paid for by the 
members; and thus character is being developed and the 
nobler instinct encouraged, which enjoys only what is earned. 
So long have the church and the world talked of what men of 
(307 ) 
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wealth can do ‘‘for the benefit of the working classes,” that 
we are slow to discriminate where bounty should end and 
self-help be inculcated. The pride of possession is as strong 
in the humble cottager as in the landed proprietor; and so our 
girls glory in the club house which is all their own, as they 
never could in ample halls and well-stocked libraries, prepared 
‘‘for their benefit” by the well-intentioned millionaire. 

The article in question is calculated to have a depressing 
effect upon the Working Girls’ Clubs of America, from the 
fact that it represents permanency as dependent upon wealth 
or endowment. Our clubs are young and struggling. What 
we possess in modest, or possibly crude form, is there portrayed 
in all the luxury of an endowed institution. Such opportuni- 
ties! Such ideal arrangements! Are we making a mistake? 
It would be so easy of attainment. Just astroke of a million- 
aire’s pen and all this is ours also. No; emphatically no! 
We want it not, nor do our self-supporting and independent 
spirited working sisters! 

But, let us first examine the intention of those who organ- 
ize Working Girls’ Clubs in America; and next, the methods 
used in their conduct and support. The primary object of 
these clubs is to lead working girls to realize that while, as 
individuals, they are powerless to command higher education, 
interesting lectures, discussions, calesthenic classes, social 
intercourse and entertainment on an extended scale; yet, by 
combination, all these advantages are within their reach. 
Unlike the English Institute, which anticipates all that the 
wealthy can conceive for the benefit of working girls, pro- 
vides it in luxurious form, and then bids them come and en- 
joy; we, in America, begin in a more modest, but, as we feel 
convinced, a more healthful way. Commencing with a party 
of girls, with whom, through some other channel, we are al- 
ready acquainted, we encourage them to secure for themselves 
and their associates all the advantages they so eagerly desire 
by means of a club, promising our interest and coéperation. 
They agree to spread the idea among their friends, we among 
ours, and a meeting is appointed, to which all promise to 
bring any who look with favor on the project, to discuss ways 
and means. To this meeting comes a goodly representation 
of womanhood under its varying conditions. Thereare young 
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women of the leisure class, who have enjoyed a college edu- 
cation and the countless advantages that wealth can com- 
mand; and, side by side, are the brave young toilers, who, by 
the energy of brain or hand, are supporting themselves and 
ofttimes others dear to them. What a chord of sympathy all 
unwittingly binds these girls together! Youth and girlhood 
suggest the same aspirations, though, to some, kind fate 
seems to promise all while to others she shows a sterner face. 
But here is an opportunity for association and reciprocity, and 
after several good speeches by representatives chosen from 
each party, who set forth the aim and intention of a club, to- 
gether with methods of organization and conduct, the 
vote is carried to form a club. The privileged girls whose 
friends are both able and willing to advance the three hun- 
dred dollars capital for the first month’s rent and furnishings, 
ask to be allowed to place that amount to the credit of the 
club and, having ample leisure to take the larger share of 
the responsibility of selecting and arranging the club house. 
Together they elect officers for a brief term of service; divide 
the more arduous tasks among varied committees, and adjust 
dues in such a way that by all paying exactly the same 
amount in monthly installments they shall meet in the club 
rooms on terms of perfect financial equality, and yet ensure 
the self-support of the clubs from the start. 

Widely different are the purposes for which Working Girls’ 
Clubs are formed. Very many, as here suggested, are for 
evening resorts, where, after the business of the day is over, 
the girls assemble, study in varied classes from German to 
cookery, stenography to the three R’s, enjoying the quiet of a 
library, or the gaiety of the social room where dancing or 
chorus singing makes merry the evening hours. Others 
again, as we have them in Chicago, are lunch clubs, the ob- 
ject of which is to provide pleasure rooms in the business sec- 
tion of the city where the girls can gather at the noon hour 
and eat lunches, either brought from home or purchased at a 
moderate cost at the well supplied counter. In an adjoining 
room, a piano, library, illustrated papers and rocking chairs 
offer varied resources for the refreshment of the mind and 
body; thus, to the girls these cheery club rooms form a rest- 
ful oasis in the midst of a busy, rushing day. No brighter 
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example can be furnished of the benefit of codperation than 
the complete success of these lunch clubs. Opened in late 
November, the club of which the writer is president, had by 
February nearly two hundred working-girl members and sev- 
enty-five associate members in regular attendance, was com- 
pletely self-supporting although paying the ordinary high 
rental of general office buildings in a business center. A third 
object of girls’ codperation is to secure a country club house 
in which to spend the two or three weeks’ vacation. This is, 
in truth, the crowning attainment of girls’ clubs when far 
from city, dust and smoke, amid the beauties of hill and for- 
est, lake or winding stream, a party of girls are encamped in 
an airy cottage, all their own, to enjoy the charms of coun- 
try, of rest, and young, congenial socity. Added to the 
youthful spontaneous enjoyment of surrounding nature and 
the anticipation of fun, such as only girls on a holiday can 
make, is the delicious thought, ‘‘And it is all paid for, I am 
not accepting anything.” This keen satisfaction can be 
gained only by codperation, because what is impossible to one 
is practicable to the many. 

Very possibly some reader is thinking ‘“‘It is quite easy to 
see in all this the advantage to the working girls; but surely 
young women of culture are but bestowing charity in a differ- 
ent, though possibly less distasteful form.” This we deny 
and proceed to prove that that which we enjoy and from which 
we consciously derive profit can in no true sense be called 
charity. To the friendships which naturally result in the 
club life of these two distinct classes of young women, each 
class brings something distinctive. The privileged girl brings 
her refinement, her culture, her ideals and theories of life, 
her ewsthetic tastes, and her light-hearted freedom from re- 
sponsibility and ignorance of what is unlovely in the world. 
The working girl brings her well-trained judgment, her prac- 
tical business experience, her insight into character, her 
strength of purpose, her knowledge of the world as it really 
is, and a great capacity for enjoyment which has had no 
opportunity to be satiated or even satisfied. What a wealth 
of topics spreads out before the two, whom some chance re- 
mark draws together. What a mistake does the outsider make 
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who imagines that working girls have to be talked to, enter- 
tained, drawn out. 

It was my privilege once to have the guidance of a 
Working Girls’ Vacation Club, to which one hundred and 
sixty-three working girls and forty-four young women of the 
leisure class belonged. All of the latter spent a week at the 
club house, four being there each week with the twenty-two 
working girls who could be accommodated at one time. On 
terms of perfect social and financial equality, all these young 
ladies met at the table, on the tennis lawn, in hay wagon or 
the drawing room. Midst the common interests of home life, 
and the undiscriminating beauties of nature, friendships were 
formed and confidences exchanged which undoubtedly shat- 
tered barriers of prejudice: and, once again, the common 
rights of sisterhood and human fellowship were claimed in 
defiance of society’s unnatural and inexorable restrictions. 
From many lips I heard the surprised remark, ‘‘I never 
dreamed they were like that.” It is time, dear fellow-women, 
that we and our working sisters knew each other better, that 
misconceptions may be righted, that our common interests, 
our common affections, aspirations, needs, trials, sorrows and 
joys be recognized; that we should gain steadfastness, cour- 
age and strength from those who toil and in return share 
those resources with which culture can aid the brains and 
hearts of women. We need them, they need us. All true 
friendship is reciprocal and the old precept, ‘‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” stamps with its verdict our claim 
that the young women of culture who join our clubs, enjoy 
their duties and their associations. 

One often meets the inquiry, ‘‘But do not the working girls 
presume upon this friendship and take liberties?” Speaking 
from years of personal experience and observation, I unhesi- 
tatingly say, ‘‘No.” Without subservience they have a defer- 
ence for one’s judgment or taste; with self-reliance but no 
self-assertiveness, they give opinions on matters in which they 
have had experience and in general conversation they have 
the frank, free air of comradeship which, more than aught 
else, pleases and sets at ease the young woman who, perhaps, 
is going through the trials of a first experiment of talking 
with a working girl. Patronage they dislike, as who does 
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not? And the occasional young woman who attempts to act 
the lady condescending, is apt to be repulsed; and generally 
remarks that the girls do not appear at all grateful. Her un- 
suitability for club life is betrayed in her own words and she 
will have better success if she confine her attention and ener- 
gies to work of a purely charitable nature, of which both 
need and opportuity are ever at hand. The true apprecia- 
tion which one receives from ones working girl friends appears 
to me the most touching tribute ever accorded unselfishness in 
this busy work-a-day world. So high a price is placed upon 
one’s friendship, such graceful recognition is given in words 
of what one had imagined was intangible; and the beautiful 
result of this realization of benefit received is almost invaria- 
bly in the direction of an effort to extend the usefulness of the 
club to those to whom the members consider it may be help- 
ful. Selfishness and caste pride are almost unknown in Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs which have had any but the shortest exist- 
ence. Just in proportion as the members appreciate the asso- 
ciations and influences of club life, is the generous impulse 
evident to bring in those who may be either happier or better 
for its cheer and its connections. Gradually, thus, the club 
grows to embrace every grade of womanhood, each bringing 
to other its special quota until the ideal of codperation and 
self-support is really attained. 

The best interests of a club will be served and its aim of 
self-support most quickly realized if it be started among the 
higher grades of working girls. This idea will undoubtedly 
meet with opposition at first, because in the view of the ma- 
jority the poorest girls need it most. ‘‘’The poor ye have 
always with you and whensoever ye will ye may do them 
good,” is as true to-day as when spoken by the Saviour nine- 
teen hundred years ago. There will always be found kind- 
hearted people to attend to the wants of the really poor; and 
so accustomed are the needy to accepting aid that a sort of 
hereditary quiescence brands their sensibilities, and educa- 
tion must first awaken their souls to a dislike of the unearned 
advantage. It is when we reach the higher classes, those 
who have had sufficient education to crave more, those who, 
with the ability to appreciate the refinements and joys of life, 
are hindered by insufficient income from participating in them, 
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The 


problem of self-support is thus easily solved for the dues nec- 
essary to cover expenses will be trifling to educate girls com- 


manding fair salaries. 


When aclub starts with the higher 


type of working girls, and they, from highest motives, extend 
its helpfulness to the more needy, pride of station and select 
cliques find no lodgment; the sweetest, noblest traits of wom- 
anhood are exemplified; from poorest to wealthiest, from un- 
lettered to cultured, every gradation is represented and each 
class sees in that just in advance both example and encour- 


agement. 


glorious fruit of Working Girls’ Clubs. No 
drudgery dull and endless. 


It is that which more than 


aught else 


is 


the 


longer is 
A vista is open, opportunity is 


held out, is seized; and hope, the blessed flower of happy 
youth, brightens the eye, quickens the pulse and illumines 
‘‘Why,” said a working girl member of a lunch 
club to me lately, ‘‘soon we might take a building and use it 


the future. 


as a club boarding house for the girls who are strangers here 


and then we would not have to spend all we earn in board and 


car fares.” 


wish if you combine.” 


‘*Certainly,” I replied, ‘‘you can do anything you 
- - e mS - 


The spirit is awakening, the glorious 


idea is being disséminated that codperation can achieve de- 
sired results witout entailing the loss of self-respect. 


One 


needs not to be over sanguine to see in the near future, as 
outgrowths of our Working Girls’ Clubs, the most reliable 
employment bureaus, savings banks, in which working girls 
can deposit without risk of loss their hard earned gains; loan 


funds from which those eager to secure some specific instruc- 


tion can borrow, giving pledges of payment in installments 
from their future earnings. 

Many people cynically assert that this is but a passing fad 
and ere long the young women of fashion and education will 


grow weary of their venture. 


We judge, we believe, more 


truly when we anticipate but a deepening interest and a wid- 


ening energy. 
Girls’ Clubs will not die. 


But granted it is so; and even then Working 
The idea has been grasped and 


working girls are quite equal to the task of manipulating the 


machinery which carries on a club. 


It is with all these 


pos- 


sibilities in view, that we maintain that permanency in Work- 


ing Girls’ Clubs depends not upon the interest of a million- 
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aire, not upon endowment by individual or state, but upon 
the working girls themselves. If founded upon truly Ameri- 
can principles of self-support and self-government they will 
last and grow stronger in proportion as women appreciate 
their own possibilities and the strength of united effort. 
Mary WINNIETT COLEMAN. 
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CHARITY WORK OF HARVARD. 


_ the March number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
appears the following interesting article on ‘‘Volunteer 
Charity Work,” by Raymond Calkins, ’90: 


‘An attempt has been made this year to organize the charitable 
work undertaken by students of the university. The object has been 
to increase the efficiency of this work; to contrive some method whereby 
the most economical and effective use may be made of any spare time 
and strength of a student who sees fit to engage in some kind of char- 
itable enterprise, and to teach him, while he thus gives himself some 
lesson which may bear fruit in his later life. Any institution which 
hopes for a permanent place in the already crowded life of the univer- 
sity must be directly or indirectly educational, else one will justly feel 
it has no place there. The significance of the present experiment is 
this: that it strives to make the student’s benevolent work as wise and 
sound as the motives to which it appeals are ideal. The value of such 
an experiment will perhaps be best appreciated by those who see most 
clearly the need in the world of an educated philanthropic sentiment. 
If the charity work in our great cities and country districts is to be 
wisely organized and administered, there must be behind it a body of 
men whose previous training has given them not only an enthusiasm 
for the work, but the necessary grasp of principles and methods. 

There has been at Harvard of late years a general interest in the 
various branches of charity work. The establishment in 1884 of a 
course in social ethlcs, offered by Professor Peabody, doubtless started 
this sentiment. An investigation undertaken at the beginning of this 
year showed that a large amount of individual work had been done by 
students in the past in connection with the different benevolent socie- 
ties in Boston and vicinity. In 1889, as the result of addresses by Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine and Mr. Charles W. Birtwell of Boston, a keen 
interest in such work was aroused, which led to some permanent 
results. The series of religious meetings held in the Globe Theatre 
the year before were planned and conducted by Harvard students and 
preachers. Finally the Prospect Union was founded by Harvard men, 
and owes to the officers and students of the University its equipment 
and support. The present experiment found an active sentiment inits 
favor already existing. The main effort is now not so much to swell 
the number of workers as to direct more wisely the labors of those 
already in the field; to start recruits aright and thus prepare them for 
larger and more efficient service. . 

The immediate origin of the present form of the movement was the 
meeting of a group of Harvard students last July at Northfield who 
formed the Harvard delegation to the annual conference held in the 
interest of college Christian associations. The strong desire of these 
(315) 
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men to further in some way the spiritual life of the university which 
they represented was destined to meet with a larger fulfillment than 


they expected. In the progress of an active correspondence which they 
carried on during the summer, the main plan was suggested which has 
been put into operation. ‘The work has broadened and has fitted itself 
gradually to the University life. 


But the motive power has remained. 


The different religious societies have codperated cordially in giving 
their aid; the religious sentiment, never thrusting itself forward, per- 


Important aid which came immedi- 


week. 


ately from two different directions determined the final success of the 
enterprise. ‘The officers of the university declared at once in favor of 
the plan. President Eliot gave it his immediate indorsement and lent 
kindly assistance: Professor Peabody and Professor Palmer have 
been unfailing in their encouragement and have given ungrudgingly 
of their time. The second ally was the charities themselves. A char- 
ity expert, whose advice had been sought, became himself identified 


An informal meeting of those interested in the work to be under- 
taken was held on the evening of of the opening of the university last 
September. It was decided at this time to organize a permanent cen- 
tral committee, which should attempt to systematize the large amount 
of individual charity work which was being done, and to hold an open 
meeting in Sanders Theatre in the interests of such a movement. The 
Its members represented the 
undergraduate body of the university, all of the different religious 
societies, the graduate school, the divinity school, the law school, and 


Mr. Edward H. Warren, ’95, was 


chosen chairman, and Mr. Carleton E. Noyes, ’95, secretary and treas- 
urer. Besides the student members of the committee, a few advisory 
members were added from the faculty and recent graduates of the uni- 
versity. The committee proposed to act in a simple way as a connect- 
ing link between institutions needing help and men willing to give it. 
It planned to set up ‘“‘a clearing house of philanthropy and beneficence, 
receiving applications from young men who desired in some way to 
serve their fellows, and receiving on the other hand applications from 
from the various channels of beneficence and charity, and then adjust- 
ing the work to the man, and the man to the work.”’ 


Each member of 


the committee was thus assigned a department of charity, whose 
methods he should personally study, with a view to better satisfying 
its needs. In this way a wide 


variety of organizations was at once 


brought into connection with the University 
important position to be filled was that of director, a position which 
demanded time, wide knowledge, and rare tact and wisdom in dealing 
with men. A man admirably fitted for such a work consented to serve 
secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Boston, newlv elected chairman of the committee on charities and 
correction, of the Municipal League of Boston, and director of other 


movement. But the 
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The meeting in Sanders Theatre, attended by fully five kundred 
students, was held on the evening of October 19, 1894. President Eliot 
presided. * * * Addresses were made by President Eliot, Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, Professor Peabody, Bishop Lawrence and ex-Gover- 
nor Russell. They all insisted that service of some kind was a neces- 


sary element of the best culture. * * ‘Those present were informed 
how the committee proposed to act, and all who had any time to spare 
were urged to put themselves into communication with the committee. 
Thus ended the only meeting of its kind ever held at Harvard; and no- 
where but here would such a gathering be possible. Catholics and 
Protestants, Unitarians and Evangelicals, stood on a common platform 
and promised their support to a common humane enterprise. ie 
What is, perhaps, the most original feature of the experiment was at 
once inaugurated, Mr. Birtwell’s weekly consultation hours. Inaroom 
in Grays he is to be found every Tuesday morning from 9:30 until 12:30 
o’clock. These conferences have been continued now for four months. 
Mr. Birtwell has had very few leisure moments during these morning 
periods. Men of various social circumstances have come to him with 
different questions, and impelled by different motives. Some have 
desired only an address, or a letter of introduction. Some have wanted 
information for impending theses. Others have simply asked to be 
assigned some suitable task. Mr. Birtwell’s method of handling these 
cases is direct and personal. The effort is made to appreciate the 
whole make-up of the man. His age, his tastes, his home, his college 
standing, his future plans,—all these facts help to determine the kind 
of work best suited to his ability. A young man who is planning to 
teach is asked to prepare a” popular lecture for the Wells Memorial 
Workingman’s Institute, or is assigned a class in the Prospect Union, 
in some boys’ club, or home library group of the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety. Ifa man comes from a western town he is introduced to the work 
of the Associated Charities of Boston, and given full opportunity to 
investigate their system, so that he may be able to inaugurate a simi- 
lar work in his native place. A student who has literary or musical 
ability is asked to provide entertainment for the inmates of almshouses 
and homes for incurables. Another intending to be a physician issent 
by the Children’s Hospital to some child outside its walls who needs 
watching and care. * * * Butthisis not all. If this body of work- 
ers is to gain any idea of methods of organized charity, it must be 
given an opportunity for the nearer and scientific study of special 
benevolent enterprises. The Charity Building on Chardon street, Buos- 
ton, the City Institutions at Deer Island, various reformatories and 
homes, hospitals and prisons, are within easy access. Trips to these 
institutions are personally conducted by Mr. Birtwell, who arranges 
for them in advance, and sees that every ‘member of the group hasa 
free chance to ask questions and get a real insight into the methods of 
the institution. Several groups of students have already visited Deer 
Island in this way and other excursions are planned. 

Other features must be described more briefly. It is intended to 
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hold three or four public conferences each year, to which all volunteer 
workers are invited. ‘These conferences will be addressed by represen- 
tatives of different methods of charity work, chosen from among the 
undergraduate and graduate members of the university and the profes- 
sional charity experts of Boston and other cities. Opportunity is given 
at these meetings for questions and general discussion. In this way 
each worker gets a glimpse of much that is taking place outside his 
own department or field of work. Another plan is the organization of 
an entertainment circuit, the object of which is to provide for certain 
institutions a regular series of entertainments throughout the year. 
Another is a scheme for a systematic collection of clothing twice yearly. 
One large collection has already been made. This clothing is carefully 
distributed among those institutions which may be depended upon to 
make wise use of it. * * * What has been described is an experi- 
ment,not an institution; yet it is believed by many that some such plan 
as this meets a real need in the university life of to-day. * * * This 
work is in no way a part of the university curriculum. But it brings 
to practical application much that a student learns and ponders in his 
regular academic courses. * * * ‘Twelve hundred dollars has been 
needed to carry on the work forthis year. Of this amount five hundred 
dollars was subscribed by students within a week, in sums not averag- 
ing over $3 dollars each. The totai student subscription has since been 
increased to over $800. * * * While this movement has been 
described wholly from the side of the student, one must not forget that 
the charity organizations are also feeling its effects. Mr. Birtwell 
receives constant applications for aid from widely different agencies. 
When desirable, these demands are met, but if the work is not what 
will be best suited for student efforts the applicants are so informed. 
The permanent effects of such an effort cannot be estimated so early in 
its history. But the drift is too decided for us to mistake. It is more 
than reasonable to suppose that among this body of workers some able 
men will be found who will do lifelong service for the cause of philan- 
thropy. Of more immediate interest is the temper of mind which the 
active support of this movement shows to exist at Cambridge. The 
presence of so deep and earnest a sentiment among our undergraduates 
will not surprise those who have always believed in the sincerity of 
our university life, in spite of the unfriendly criticisms of careless or 
ignorant observers. 
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EXCISE AND CHARITY IN BUFFALO.* 


A very great amount of poverty came before the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society last winter. This winter again the amount of poverty is 
unusual, and the work that the Society is trying the hardest to do is to 
teach those who are paupers to help themselves and become indepen- 
dent. The Society finds that a chief cause of poverty is intemperance; 
not so much because it wastes money as because it tends to break down 
aman’s strength of will and his strength of body, and so make him 
less fit for work and less eager to find it. A poor man has very few 
pleasures and drinking is so pleasant and so easy in Buffalo that any 
man finds it hard not to waste time and money on it. He gives up his 
thrift and stops saving, he gives up his industry and stops working. 
It takes real pluck to do otherwise, and when a poor man becomes 
intemperate it is hard to save him from taking charity, or even to save 
his children from becoming beggars. To reclaim paupers is terribly 
hard work, but you, as Excise Commissioners, have it in your power to 
do more in one day to check beggary in Buffalo than the Charity Organ- 
ization Society and the other societies here can do in a year or in years. 

Last year the saloons of Buffalo paid the city $330,000 in license fees, 
besides taxes. This is an enormous sum, and even with the present 
low license the saloonkeepers probably pay the city more money than 
any other business. To prevent injustice it is right to see, however, 
whether the saloons pay Buffalo as much as they cost it. 

I think no one denies that intemperance is a chief cause of poverty, 
and a chief cause also of crime. Of course, if there were no places 
where liquor was sold, there could be no intemperance. Perhaps the 
saloons are not as much to blame for drunkenness as the men 
who drink, but certainly there could not be much drunkenness among 
the poor without them. I believe the best judges estimate that liquor 
is responsible, directly or indirectly, for 75 per cent of the poverty of 
this country, and for 50 per cent of the crime, but we can well afford to 
use much smaller figures. The City Poor Office costs Buffalo on an 
average $140,000 a year; the County Almshouse costs $118,000 a year. 
It is fair to include the Almshouse, for Buffalo is nearly the whole of 
Erie County and there is no City Almshouse. These stand for poverty. 
Now with reference to crime; if we add the cost of maintaining the 
Police Department and the Police Court, we have $640,000 a year more, 
or a total of almost exactly $900,000, and this leaves out the County 
Poor Fund, the County Penitentiary and the County Jail. (These fig- 
ures are all official.) If wecharge only one half of this $900,000 to intem- 
perance instead of three quarters, we shal] still have a sum greater by 
more than $100,000 a year than the total of the license fees in Buffalo, 
and even this statement leaves out wholly the private charity of Buffalo 


* A statement made before the Commissioners of Excise by Frederic Almy, fora 
special committee of the Buffalo Charity Organization Society. 
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which is much greater in amount than its public charity, but for which 
no exact figures can be obtained. It leaves out the cost of maintaining 
Buffalo’s eight orphan asylums, the many hospitals and dispensaries 
for the sick poor, the diet kitchens and district nurses, the Salvation 
Army, the Catholic Protectory for Homeless Children, the Homestead 
Association, the Fresh Air Mission, and the 60 or 70 relief societies of 
the different churches which co-operated last winter with the Charity 
Organization Society. 

If these were included, as they should be, it would be hard to find 
any ratio at which the cost of liquor to Buffalo would not exceed the 
revenue from it. And if we add to money cost the cost to character, 
the misery which intemperance brings to women, and the inheritance 
of poverty and debility which it gives to children, it seems right to tax 
liquor to the highest point allowed by law, either economically, for 
revenue, or morally, for repression. 

The saloonkeepers claim that even with the present fees the business 
is unprofitable. This is a strange statement. Men do not rush in 
great numbers into a losing business. If the business is unprofitable 
it must be, not because of the license fees, but from overcrowding, and 
high licenses will help that trouble. If youtake the Buffalo City Direc- 
tory for 1894 and look for the trades on which men depend for the daily 
needs of life; the milkmen, butchers, grocers, bakers, etc., you will find 
that not one of these trades counts as many numbers as the liquor busi- 
ness. In fact, if you add together all the butchers, grocers, milkmen, 
and bakers in Buffalo, and then throw in all the drug stores and dry 
goods stores for full measure, the number will still be less than the 
number of places in Buffalo licensed to sell liquor, to be drunk on the 
premises; and this leaves out the liquor licenses issued to storekeepers 
and druggists. 

To take in the full force of this statement we must remember that 
meat, vegetables, milk, etc., are necessary to the whole population, for 
men, women and children every day of their lives, while liquor is used 
only by a portion of the men, and it is not, or ought not to be indispen- 
sable even tothem. A business that men seek in such numbers cannot 
be wholly unprofitable. 

There is hardly a city in the country where saloons abound as they 
do in Buffalo. There are twice as many in proportion to the population 
as there are in Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Brooklyn, Cleveland or 
Baltimore; three times as many as Washington; five times as many in 
proportion to the population as there are in Pittsburg, St. Paul or 
Philadelphia, and seven times as many in proportion to the population 
as there are in Boston or any city of Massachusetts, where a State law 
forbids more than than one saloon to every thousand inhabitants, a law 
which would give Buffalo about 300 saloons instead of over 2,000. 
Philadelphia with 1,200,000 has but two thirds as many licenses as Buf- 
falo; St. Louis, a city of 600,000, has only three quarters as many; 
Boston, with half a million of people, has one fourth as many, and soit 
goes. Baltimore has fewer saloons than Buffalo, Cleveland a great 
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EXCISE AND CHARITY IN BUFFALO. 


many fewer. I donot know whether any other city in the country 
could make such an exhibit as the Homestead Association makes for 
Buffalo in this map of a small district in the First Ward, hardly larger 
than Niagara Square, which has 127 saloons and 75 houses of ill-fame, 
which are probably also saloons; in all over 200, or about as many as in 
the whole city of Minneapolis, with its 200,000 inhabitants. It goes 
without saying that the Charity Organization Society has a great num- 
ber of cases from this district. It is no unkindness to the poor to make 
drinking a little less easy for them. Even the poor who do not drink 
to excesss will not be hurt by having to walk half a block, instead of a 
quarter of a block, to get a drink. 

A saloon is truly called the poor man’s club house. It is the only 
place to which he can go whichis bright and comfortable, with pleasant 
company and without a lot of babies on the floor. It is no more a sin 
for him to go there than for the rich man to go to his club house, but it 
is infinitely more extravagant for him. It is more dangerous and also 
more tempting on account of the few other pleasures open to him. It 
is not the poor, however, who would be interfered with by higher licen- 
ses, but the two or three brewers who advance to the smaller saloons 
the money which starts them in business. High license would not hurt 
even the larger dealers. They would be helped, on the contrary, by 
the weeding out of the irresponsible, low grade saloons which now com- 
pete with them. High license certainly would not hurt the tax payers. 
It would help even the poor who drink by giving them more decent, 
cleaner saloons, with purer liquor. The petty dealers cannot buy to 
the best advantage, and cannot afford to sell such good stuff as their 
rivals. High license would not even make the poor pay more for their 
liquor. It is not true that a glass of beer or of whiskey costs more in 
Syracuse or in Albany than in Buffalo. High license does not mean 
higher prices, but fewer places, and that in a city where the liquor 
stores so out-number all other stores, is not undesirable. 

As Secretary'of the Charity Organization Society I have written or 
telegraphed to 15 different cities of this State in regard to their license 
fees, and to 23 cities outside of this State, and have received answers 
from all but two. The results are submitted in tabulated form. 

In New York State the smaller cities sometimes have low license 
fees, though by no means always, but of the six cities of this State with 
a population of over 75,000, Buffalo is at the foot. The hotel liquor 
license here is $125; in Syracuse it is $200, in Rochester $250, in Albany 
and Brooklyn $300, and in New York $500. The saloon license in Buffalo 
is $125; it is $200 in Syracuse, Albany, New York and Brooklyn. Buf- 
falo stands fairly at the head of these six cities in good government 
aad public spirit, but in this respect it is at the foot. Of the cities out- 
side this State, I wrote to the 28, taken wholly at random from among 
those near enough to be able to answer in time. Twenty-one have 
answered, and in the amount of its license fees Buffalo again stands at 
the very foot with its rate of only $125. Milwaukee is next lowest, but 
In Baltimore the rate $250. In Cleveland 
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and Cincinnati, cities very like Buffalo in their composition, the rate is 
$250 and $275. In New Haven $300, in Washington and Providence 
$400, in Chicago, Detroit and Erie, Pa., $500, in St. Louis $600, in Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth $1,000, 
in Fall River $1,200, in Worcester $1,400, and in New Bedford $1,500. 
In Cambridge, a city of 70,000, the Mayor answers that for nine con- 
secutive years the citizens have voted to have no license at all. 

In New York State the highest saloon license allowed by the State 
law is $250, and at this figure Buffalo would still be at the foot of all 
the 19 cities, chosen wholly at random, which have just been named. 
In this State, however, it would be at the head instead of at the foot. 
It is time the last should be first, if only for a little while. New York 
and Brooklyn will probably soon increase their license fees, and it 
would be a source of some pride to the citizens of Buffalo to lead for 
once in this direction instead of always following. The city is likely 
to grow enormously in the next five years, and it will be much easier 
to increase the license now than later. The amount should be raised 
at once to $250. It would not injure the larger dealers, but would 
check competition; it would not injure the poor; it would injure only 
the smaller saloonkeepers, or else the brewers who back them, and it 
would delight the friends of law and order in this city, and all who 
value its honorable reputation abroad. 

A chief advantage of a high license, not yet referred to, but of the 
first importance, is that it would aid the police by making every 
licensed saloon a check upon those that were unlicensed. With a 
thousand dollar license, for instance, the saloons which paid it could 
not afford to stand competition from others which did not. They would 
have the best opportunities for knowing it if liquor was sold without a 
license, and in self-defense they would be obliged to report anything of 
the kind and stop it. 

Some of the liquor dealers here have said to me that the last year or 
two have been so extraordinarily hard in their business that many of 
the weaker saloons were on the point of failure, and that it would be 
unjust at this time to raise the fees. In all fairness, which would be 
kinder to these saloons, to wait a year or two until they were on their 
feet again, and then down them, or to act now when they are on the 
point of leaving the business of their own accord? Now is the time, 
and when you consider the effect of intemperance upon poverty and 
crime and its cost to the city, the immense preponderance of the liquor 
business in Buffalo over any other business; the standing of Buffalo in 
this matter as compared with the other large cities of this State, and 
still more as compared with the cities of other States, it seems to many 
that you may well decide to use your discretion in this matter, which I 
understand is absolute, in favor of a reduction of pauperism and an 
increase of the license fee to the small maximum allowed by the present 
State law. By doing so you will satisfy the great majority of the citi- 
zens and increase the reputation of this city abroad. 


, 
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THE CRAIG COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS. 


The increasing interest in provision for the care and treatment of 
epilptics, suggests the publication of the following statement prepared 
by the State Charities Association, of New York, concerning the Craig 
Colony in New York, named in honor of the late Oscar Craig, for many 
years a member and president of the New York State Board of Chari- 
ties. 

The Colony consists of 1,856 acres of land, near Mt. Morris, in 
Livingston County, New York. There are upon it thirty-five or forty 
buildings, which are being put in order for the accommodation of 
patients. The Colony was named for Oscar Craig, late President of 
the State Board of Charities. The law establishing Craig Colony was 
passed in the spring of 1894. Governor Flower appointed a board of 
five managers, consisting of Dr. Frederick Peterson, 60 W. 50th street, 
New York City, President; Mrs. C. F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; Dr. 
Charles E. Jones, Albany; W. H. Cuddeback, Buffalo, and George M. 
Shull, Mt. Morris, Secretary. George S. Ewart, of Groveland, Living- 
ston county, N. Y., was appointed Treasurer, at a salary of $200 a 
year. 

The object of the Colony is to provide for the four great needs of 
epileptics which are not satisfied elsewhere: 

First. To give them schools where they may attain any degree in 
education. 

Second. To provide industrial training of all kinds, for there is no 
vocation which some epileptics may not follow. 

Third. To give them a home, when all other doors are closed to 
them. 

Fourth. To see that each and every case is carefully studied and 
treated by the best scientific methods the world affords. 


Such objects can only be attained in a community, village or col- 
ony, devoted to this particular class of cases. ‘There are several such 
colonies in Europe, but none in this country. 

Epilepsy is a peculiar disease, characterized by loss of consciousness 
and aconvulsion. The fit or epileptic seizure recurs from time to time, 
and may last from a few seconds to a few minutes, sometimes longer. 
Some patients have fits every day, or oftener, some once a week, some 
once a month, some only once or twice a year. It is only during the 
fits that they are incapacitated. At other times they are well and 
strong and healthy looking, and quite as able to work and study as are 
other people. But the fact that they have these fits, no matter how 
rarely, debars them from many of the privileges enjoyed by their more 
fortunate brethren. ‘They will not, on that account, be received into 
the public schools, and can receive no education. TLey cannot attend 
church or social gatherings. They are shunned by their playmates, 
and they become,burdensome to their families. When they grow to 
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aduit life nobody wants to employ them, so, although they are able to 
learn a trade or profession, the shops and colleges are closed against 
them. No general hospital receives them as patients, and, in fact, 
there is no place at all which is open to them except an alms-house or 


insane asylum, and as the insane asylum is better than the alms-house, 
many patients are sent there, in preference to a poor house. 

There are about 600 epileptics in the county alms-houses of New 
York State. There are 400 in the State insane asylum. The Colony 
is intended to provide for most of these. When the Colony opens, the 
patients from the alms-houses will be the first to be received and these 
gradually. The law will not permit of any private patients being ad- 
mitted until all the patients upon public charge are provided for in the 
Colony. 

It is hoped to open the Colony for the reception of a hundred or 
more patients in the summer of 1895. It is probable that the Colony 
will ultimately number from 1,500 to 2,000 members, and it is certain 
to become in the course of time, a self-supporting industrial and agri- 
cultural village. It will more than rival the similar, and celebrated 
Colony at Bielefield, Germany, upon which it is, to a certain extent, 
modeled. 

The Craig Colony will not resemble an institution in any particular, 
but will look more like a country town than anything else. As the 
patients are received, they will be set to work or at study, in various 
ways. They will take care of the farms, gardens and orchards, they 
will plan and build new houses. There will be among them tailors, 
shoemakers, printers, book-binders, masons, iron-workers, carpenters, 
painter, and soon. In fact, every sort of empioyment, every sort of 
recreation, everything, in short, that goes to make up the life of any 
country village, will be found in this Colony, the only difference being 
that the citizens of this community will be epileptics. 

The resources of the land acquired are such that there is no doubt, 
whatever, that in the course of a few years, this Colony will be more 
than self-supporting, so that, from the economical stand-point, if not 
from the philanthropic, the scheme will be a wise one. Thereare 1,000 
epileptics in this State now, in alms-houses and in the asylum, who 
are a burden to the taxpayers, and these will be taken to the Colony 
and be made in due time self-supporting. 

People of means having epileptics in their families will be allowed 
to erect cottages at their own expense on the Colony grounds, in which 
the patients can live under the direction and treatment of the physician 
of the Colony. 
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A COMMUNITY OF CHILDREN. 


The New York 7ribune gives the following account of a novel phil- 
anthropic venture: 

Situated on a hill and surrounded by hills in the central part of this 
state, about ten miles from Ithaca, is the Freeville Fresh Air Camp, 
which will enter upon the sixth year of its career this summer witha 
new and unique plan of operation. It is proposed to take about 150 
boys and from 50 to 75 girls, together with missionaries, and exper- 
ienced workers sufficient to insure proper care and training for the 
children during their sojourn of two months, and to found, as it were, 
a government “‘of the children, for the children and by the children.’’ 

The company will be divided into industrial classes as follows: For 
boys, farming, landscape, architecture, carpentry and cobbling; for 
the girls, cooking and housekeeping, millinery, sewing, dressmaking 
and flower gardening. Every class will have an adult instructor, and 
two grades, one known as unskilled labor and the other as skilled labor. 
The laborers will receive pay in the lead or aluminum money of the 
camp, according to their skill. Any child will be allowed to enter the 
skilled labor grade when by his or her efforts a certain proficiency has 
been reached in any branch of industry. With the money thus earned 
the children will be required to pay their running expenses, unskilled 
labor receiving just enough to cover them. 

Of course, many of the children who are thrifty will have money to 
lay aside, and therefore a banking system will be formed, to be oper- 
ated largely by the children themselves. At the end of the season the 
depositors will receive clothing, fruit, vegetables, etc., to the amount 
of their deposits. In this way the stability of the monetary system 
will be maintained. To manage the commerce between the children 
there will have to be laws, and for the forming of these laws the chil- 
dren will elect a legislature from among themselves. ‘To enforce these 
laws there will be a police force, composed of boys; and to try criminal 
and civil cases there will be both civil and criminal courts. Punish- 
ments will be either work with the ‘‘gang’’ or fines. The executive 
power of government will be vested in adults. 

The children taken to this camp range from twelve to fifteen years 
old, and are of the worst element of this great metropolis. Many of 
them have already served terms in the House of Correction or some 
kindred institution. W.R. George, who started the enterprise, and 
for the last five years has met with great success in it, is confident that 
it will prove a means of converting these children of the slums into 
Christian citizens, the whole plan combining religious, patriotic and 
industrial training with a regularity of living. 
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“THE DETROIT PLAN.” 


Mayor Pingree’s ‘‘Potato Patch”’ has attracted wide attention, some 
ridicule at first but of late very general commendation. THE REVIEW 
published last month, the opinion of Mr. Henry A. Robinson, chief of 
the Statistical Division of the Department of Agriculture, after a per- 
sonal inspection of the experiment at Detroit. 

Following Detroit’s example the Associated Charities of Oimaha, 
will endevor to make use of the vacant lots and lands for garden pur- 
poses as a means for providing help for the unemployed. 

In Minneapolis this same plan of relief has been adopted. A report 
from that city, under date of April 2, says: ‘‘“The work of registering 
the applicants or the potato farms is going briskly on and this branch 
of the movement has far outdistanced the others. The indications are 
that the registration committee will have fully 500 names on its books 
by the end of the week. The principal lack at present is lands and 
funds. It will cost a tidy little sum to purchase seed and prepare the 
land for 500 gardens. 

An ordinance has been recently passed by the Toledo, Ohio, city 
council, providing for the free cultivation of vacant city lands by 
Toledo’s poor, but so far according to reports, advantage has not been 
taken of this offer toa very great extent by the needy. This is ac- 
counted for, perhaps, by the fact that there are very few able-bodied 
men in Toledo who cannot get work of some kind. 

In New York the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor has appointed a committee on the cultivation of vacant lots by 
the unemployed. There they have to go some distance to get land, but 
the committee has obtained use of tracts aggregating several hundred 
acres within comparatively easy distance of the city. Under the rules 
adopted by the committee each applicant must fill out a blank which 
will be furnished him, and if properly indorsed by some responsible 
person he will be allowed the use of a quarter of an acre of land, 
which he will cultivate during the summer, and the proceeds from the 
sale of the vegetables will be givento him, In a case where a man has 
a large family and he is’ especially worthy he will be given 
half an acre of the land to cultivate. The committee has ordered 1,200 
bushels of seed potatoes, and has already on hand all the other vegeta- 
bles seeds that will be required. The seeds and all the agricultural 
implements necessary to till the soil will be furnished free of charge, 
and the committee will undertake to sell and account for the proceeds 
of the surplus crops. It is said that similar experiments will be tried 
this season in Los Angeles, St. Paul, Syracuse, Chicago, Buffalo and 
St. Louis, in addition to the cities named above. 

The plan has the approval too, of the Organized Charities of Detroit. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted at a special meet- 
ing of the Detroit *‘Association of Charities:’’ ‘The board of trustees 
of the Detroit Association of Charities having heard from Capt. Gar- 
dener the favorable results obtained from the efforts of the agricul- 
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tural committee to aid the poor of the city of Detroit, by assisting 
them in the cultivation of unoccupied land, give their approval to this 
plan and urge its continuance during the present year; and commend 
it to the favorable consideration of the poor commission and board of 
estimates, to supply funds for the successful prosecution of the 
scheme.”’ 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

The tide of applications is gradually ebbing with this Society and 
all local benevolent agencies related to it so faras heard from. The 
most important feature of the season, anda most encouraging one it 
is, is the fact that no ill effects are discovered as a legacy from the ex- 
traordinary relief operations of the previous winter. That such relief 
work should have been so managed as to break down the independence 
and self-respect of so very few of the beneficiaries is a matter for 
special gratitude, and a proof of the progress of intelligent ideas and 
the prevalence of wiser methods among those commissioned to dispense 
charitable relief. All the leading societies thus far consulted agree 
that but a trifling proportion of the families who were compelled to 
seek assistance for the first time last winter have applied for relief 
again in the season just passed. Our own records for March show a 
general decrease of an average of some 50 per cent. in applications, 
cases taken up for treatment, etc., from the corresponding month in 
1894, and of 20 per cent. from the work of the previous month. 


In the Night office which is maintained jointly by this Society and 
the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
and is open every night, holidays and Sundays included, until mid- 
night, the applicants averaged 22 per night, a reduction of 40 per cent. 
from March 1894, For the first three months of the yeer the average 


was but 20.4 each night as compared with 39 in the same months of 
the previous year. Only 1.2 per cent. of the applicants this year have 
been women. 

During the month arrangements were completed for extending the 
District work of the Society into the North Side, including both the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth wards, and thus completing for the 
first time in the Society’s history the full occupation by the Society of 
all the territory of New York City. 

The Cumulative Sentences Bill, the passage of which by both 
Houses of the Legislature was reported in the REVIEW for March, has 
since received the required approval of the Mayor and the Governor, 
and is nowa law. The Society has also actively interested itself in 
behalf of the bill of the Tenement House Commission providing for 
free baths, lavatories, small parks, etc.; and also in measures to secure 
the enforcement of present laws forbidding the existence of any 
saloon within 200 feet of any Church or School. 

On information from the Society, two adventurers, who have for 
years gotten their living by false pretenses through the sale of tickets 
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for lectures for alleged charitable purposes, many of which lectures 
never occurred, have been convicted of improper use of the United 
States mails, and sentenced each to a year’s imprisonment and a fine 


of $50. This is the first conviction in a case of this kind in the Society’s 


experience. 

The Society has published a ‘‘Health and Happiness”’ chart for dis- 
tribution among such of its beneficiaries as show themselves amen- 
able to good advice. It is a stiff card about 11x17, of an attractive ap- 
pearance, to hang upon the wall, containing hints for health, lists of 
nutritious foods and their relative values, bills of fare for family meals 
and how to prepare them, sanitary suggestions, treatment of accidents, 
and pictures of summer and winter scenes to please the children. 

The ‘Detroit Plan” of the cultivation of unoccupied city lots by 
the industrious unemployed poor of the city, which was approved by 
the local Conference of Charities, has taken shape and the execution 
of the project has been kindly undertaken by the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. It is received with 
much favor by the laboring classes and many applications for lots are 
made daily. 


ORANGE BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


On the 16th of April, 1894, a Work Room for women was opened by 
the Bureau, in order to obviate the necessity of giving direct relief, to 
train the least efficient of the women who were applying for aid, and 
to furnish a basis for an Employment Bureau. During the year which 
has since elapsed, it has been in constant operation and has proved of 
very great value along the lines indicated. More than 200 different 
women have availed themselves of its opportunities, and much desti- 
tution has been prevented in consequence. Those women who are the 
bread-winners, often for a large family, have been given work when 
necessary; and in this way have honestly earned whatever they have 
had. Many have found permanent work through the Employment 
Agency carried on in connection with the Work Room, and employers 
are beginning to appreciate its convenience and constant readiness to 
relieve emergencies. 

The Work Room has in a great measure, done away with the excuse 
for begging, and has been the means of withdrawing from many 
chronic beggars the gratuitous support which has been given them for 
years, thus forcing them into it. Owing to its larger proportion of 
wealthy residents, Orange has, at all times, a greater proportionate 
number of beggars than cities of much larger population. The usual 
number receiving aid has been greatly augmented during the indus- 
trial depression which has prevailed during’ the past year, and which 
is still prevaling. The public has awakened to a sense of the fact that 
any adequate effort to relieve distress must be along the lines of or- 
ganized charity, and that work relief must be substituted for direct re- 
lief if the result attained is to be towards entire self-help. During the 
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past year, 2,000 days’ work has been given in the Work Room, and 
has been paid for in $1,000 worth of groceries, clothing and fuel. In 
some instances, where it has proved impracticable for women to come 
to the rooms, sewing has been given in the home, but this has been 
discouraged as far as possible. 

Asatest of honesty of intention, the results of the Work Room 
have been diverse and interesting. Some women prefer to beg, as 
they gain more by appealing to over-sympathetic people, to whom the 


methods of the Bureau appear ‘‘uncharitable. Others, on the con- 
trary, frankly avow that they much prefer a day in the warm, cheer- 
ful rooms to any amount of outside work. In these two extremes, the 
purpose of the Work Room is, for the time, seemingly defeated; but in 
reality, the knowledge thereby gained of the character and inclina- 
tions of the women is of immense value in determining the mode of 
treatment. 

The Work Room, as a discipline, has proved effective in several in- 
stances. One woman, who professed great anxiety to obtain work of 
any kind, generaily had ready some trival excuse for declining what- 
ever outside work was found for her, or, if the work was accepted, in- 
variably reported after the required time. She was finally told that 
but one more opportunity would be given her to test her sincerity, and 
that failure to accept on her part would result in a withdrawal of all 
Work Room privileges. Asa consequence, she has promptly under- 
taken whatever work has since been given her. 


The majority of the women come only when necessary, and gladly 


accept any outside work found for them. 

The work provided in the Work Room ranges fram ravelling carpet 
and sewing carpet-rags through mending and making garments to the 
finer grades of plain sewing and mending to order; and the workers 
display as many degrees of proficiency. In many instances, definite 
improvement in the class of work is apparent, and the ideas of thrift 
and neatness gained in the Work Room have borne fruit in the home. 

The Work Room closed its first year assured that it has proven it- 
self a necessity. Measures are now being undertaken to bring it more 
prominently before the public. During the ensuing year it is probable 
that fewer women will apply, and less work be given, and it is hoped 
that still greater progress may be made in training the inefficient. 

ADDA WoopworTH, Superintendent. 


FROM OTHER CITIES. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—A mass-meeting of citizens interested in charity 
was held in the hall of the House of Delegates, in Annapolis, April 3. 
Mr. J. Wirt Randall, who presided, explained that all denominations in 
the city were interested in the association, which is known as the ‘‘As- 
sociated Charities of Annapolis.”’ Addresses were made by J. C. 
Brackett and John M. Glenn, of Baltimore, and Rev. A. Lee Royce, 
chaplain of the Naval Academy. To make the movement a success 
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personal work was stated to be more essential than ready cash, Im- 
proper almsgiving was discouraged by the speakers. Judge Revell is 
president of the association. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—At the monthly meeting of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Baltimore, April 8, the general secretary reported that 
during March the society found employment for 591 persons, which 
was permanent in 310 instances. Material relief was obtained for 746 
applicants, chiefly families, and 36 families were made self-sustaining. 
Other forms of aid rendered were: 12 were placed in institutions, 7 were 
aided by loans and 12 were sent to other cities. Imposture was discov- 
ered and exposed in 154 instances, and 2,701 visits were made to the 
homes of the poor by the society’s agents and volunteer visitors. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Sum makes this appeal for 
Organized Charities: ‘‘The situation now is this: There are a num- 
ber of special charities in Kansas City, each one conducted by a differ- 
ent board of directors, each one to some extent doing a special work, 
yet each overlapping every other toa greater or less degree, and that 
degree particularly measures the failure of all the institutions. There 
is a Children’s hospital, and a Day Nursing Association, and a Child- 
ren’s, and an Old People’s home, and the Provident association, which, 
to a certain extent, does some work which is done by each of the oth- 
ers. If these charities and the half a score of others which exist in 
Kansas City could be centralized there would be, in the first place, a 
conservation of energy coming from concerted action, and, in the sec- 
ond place, a saving of money in expenses of investigators and visitors, 
and in food and fuel. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The expense of taking care of the county and 
city poor, of Milwaukee, was $8,000 less in February, 1895, than it was 
in February, 1894, while in January, 1895, $10,000 less was spent than 
in January, 1894. The Detroit ‘‘Potato Plan”’ is being discussed. 


Agent Frellson, of the Associated Charities, hopes to have his loan 


office and pawnbrokers’ establishment in full operation by May 1, provid- 
ing the bill now pending in the legislature seeking to regulate the loan- 
ing of money on chattel security goes through. This bill makes it 
illegal to charge or accept any amount above 20 per cent. for money 
actually loaned. It will take $50,000 to carry out Mr. Frellson’s plan, 
but he says that he has nearly the full amount pledged. In addition 
to the loan bill the Associated Charities has another bill before the 
legislature which provides for the establishment of a coal and wood 
yard, with necessary buildings, where applicants for aid are to be re- 
quired to work for the relief they receive. This bill provides that the 
city shall have charge of the institution, three commissioners being 
appointed for that purpose. ‘The commissioner shall appoint a general 
manager and superintendent. 


OMAHA, NEB.—A majority of the city council, of Omaha, has ex- 
pressed approval of the ‘‘Detroit plan”’ of helping the poor. A public 
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meeting has been called, at which taxpayers, especially those who own 
tracts of vacant land, are invited to attend. Those who expect to ap- 
ply for are also asked to attend. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN.—The annual report of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Philadelphia Society for the Employment and Instruction 
of the Poor, shows that 57,661 meals were served to the poor during the 
year and that the lodgings given to the men numbered 10,292 and to 
women 2,843. Various improvements will be made during the year, 
especially that of a new wing to be added to the old building. The 
president of this society is Joshua L. Bailey, Esq. 


St. Paur.—At the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Charities, 
President Hart made a very encouraging report both as to the quantity 
and quality of the codperation of the constituent organizations: ‘‘We 
have already attained a degree of codperation which similar organiza- 
tions in other cities have sought for in vain. This happy result is a 
testimonial to the generous and large minded spirit which animates the 
organizations of St. Paul Every one of the larger organizations of the 
city has become affiliated with us, and most of them codperate efficiently. 
Many of the smaller organizations have come into cooperation, but 
others have not as yet realized either the benefit which would result to 
themselves or to the poor whom they desire to aid, by uniting with us. 
This is especially true of the churches. The monthly parlor corifer- 
ences have come to have a recognized value: First, as a means of edu- 
cation; second, as an opportunity for closer contact and acquaintance- 
ship among the charity workers of the city. While these meetings are 
a source of expense to the Associated Charities, and labor to its officers, 
we believe that the good they have done to the constituent organiza- 
tions has amply repaid the outlay.’’ Secretary Jackson adds in his 
report: ‘There are few cities in the country where the individual con- 
dition of the unfortunate, the shiftless, or the fraudulent are as well 
know as in St. Paul; thanks to this codperation.’’ Provision is being 
made fora system of friendly visiting. The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
says of the parlor conferences, editorially: ‘‘Among the most fruitful 
discussions of public questions are those that take place at the parlor 
conferences of the Associated Charities. We are persuaded that if 
more of our people knew of the intensely practical nature of the ques- 
tions considered, the deep interest that is taken in them, and the fre- 
quency with which debate ripens into helpful action, they would be 
more largely attended and the association which they represent would 
be more freely supported. During the past winter, for example, the 
list of subjects included ‘Street Boys,’ ‘The Unemployed,’ and the 
raising of the ‘Age of Consent.’ ”’ 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—Secretary Wilson, of the Associated Charities of 
Toledo, in speaking of the work, says: ‘The general condition of bus- 
iness during last summer and the suffering of last winter led us to an- 
ticipate a demand equally as great this year. In fact many people who 
had been in the work feared this winter would be worse than the year 
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previous. This has been the condition in many cities. Even in some 
cities of Ohio extraordinary relief funds were necessary to meet the 
demands. On account of the fact of no special relief and by reason of 
improved conditions only about 25 per cent. of those who received help 
the previous winter made application this winter. This is a strong 
evidence that the relief of the previous winter was disbursed in such a 
manner to prevent toa large degree the demoralizing and pauperizing 
influence usually accompanying disbursements of large relief funds. 
In all we have dealt with about 500 families during the winter. In our 
work as a purely organizing agency working to bring about the proper 
cooperation of existing charitable institutions and charitably disposed 
individuals we have been enabled to refer most of the cases of need to 
the care of some organization or individual properly fitted to care for 
the case in question. We find the people of Toledo a charitable people. 
What is needed is to bring worthy cases to their notice and by careful 
investigation prevent, as far as possible, the duplication of effort and 
the bestowing of gifts to unworthy beneficiaries. A small emergency 
fund is always held ready to relieve urgent cases when brought to our 
notice, and to prevent suffering until such times as we can finda proper 
organization or benevolent individual who will care for the family. 
With the opening of the present month pressure is somewhat less and 
on account of increased demands for laborand through the codperation 
of the street commissioner we are enabled now to find employment 
practically for every able-bodied man making application.” 


A Work of Vital Importance to all Ministers, Church Members and Charity Or- 
ganization Societies. 


AMBRIGAN GHARITIBRG. 


A Study in philanthropy and economics, by AMos G. Warner, Ph. D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics and social Science in the Leland Stanford, Jr , University. (Vol. IV. in Crowell's 
Library of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, cloth, #175. (Second Thousand.) 

This work will be the first exhaustive treatment of the subject. It is a careful presentation of 
theory and of practical experience, making it an indispensable handbook for all those who ure 
theoretically and aacticalis interested in charities. 

*An admirable work, the best yet pub'ished on this subject.”—Dr. Frank W. Blackmar, Profesor 
of Political Economy atid Sociology in the University of Kansas 

“As a manual on a subject of che most vital importance, its value is hardly to be overestimated.” 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“An indespensible economic manual for student and teacher, eminently inspiring and worthy of 
the most careful reading. ’"—Philadelphia Press 

“Excellent. It is certainly the best book on the subject.’’—Prof. H. B. Mills, Vassar College. 

¢2For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW YORE: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 


THE REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON CITIZENS RELIEF COMMITTEE 


OF 1893-94 


Has been printed in pamphlet form, 72 pages, and has been sent to 
Messrs. W. B. Clark & Co., 340 Washington st., Boston, for sale. 


Price, 25 cents. 









Charity Organization Society Summary. 





FEBRUARY FEBRUARY 


1895. 1894, 
Financial. 
Current receipts from contributions.......... $4,178 50 $4,613 64 
CUTPSENE SCRPONECE 55 cies iliac wee SaskeNisievanes 4,950 59 5,212 82 
DOW PROTOS 5. TS HAs CEMA eae anw eww 48 















Registration Bureau. 


Requests for information............... ror aie 409 *2,113 
Reports sentient... 2... 065: SN eal ian Cerca ats 770 *2 076 


District Work. 


New cases, through the district offices. 





New cases, through the central bureau.... is 1,463 2,148 1,123 2,787 
ge ge” | eran ee diercta tenses 4,529 5,906 


eR UE I a. oon, 66.0 Laie WE HE oasis 679 906 


































Street Beggars. 
"Total mimi ber GEait WI. iis visi veces ceswcs 64 68 
Of whom were warned.... ye haat SiS 8 28 


Of whom were arrested and committed....... 


Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard, 
(516 West 28th street.) 


Days’ work given...... Ry ir ee ee 1,995 3,956 
LAGS OF WOOU BEIGE 6..o kicks. ced coceseeecs Sy 1,306 2,243 


Park Avenue Laundry, 
(589 Park Avenue.) 
Womenemployed............... Ei Sera 41 46 
Days’ work given. saan fe ERR snrurarantenee 479 345 


un 


ROCCINTE TOF WOTK GONG 56665 ibd sisccidieaawen $ 854 99 $ 727 


Penny Provident Fund, 
(101 East 22d street.) 
Pe ENS i ioc ea ceweseuaiasem tetas 299 234 
SOP ENIMREOEN (BUIHE) oo ok OS cack weed ews 50,359 31,000 
RON IINON 55755 5-6 ox 0s Kh Ree ebiet ne oe any ..... $94,894 36 $19,428 56 


Workrooms for Unskilled Women 


(49 Prospect Place.) Opened in 
DIAVR” WORK GIVER ONE 6.6.06 cinsicsiks Siig eee eeee 502 February. 


Night office. 
RU ITI 55. 5.5 5:5, 6:8iwioj scare bea po Wa wins 607 1,586 
Pere og ss eresiacesiertakit ans bona caeis 232 1,082 
* 1233 of these were on lists submitted by a single church and a 
single society to, which only informal reports were returned. 
( 334) 
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Charities and Correction. 


Reports of Proceedings, 1893 and 1894. 


The annual volume of Proceedings issued by the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, em- 
bodies in clear and concise form the best thoughts of 
practical workers and students on the problem of 
Charity and Penology. 

These volumes are increasing in demand by College 
and Public Libraries and by students of Sociology 
and Charity Workers generally, 

The Eighth to Twenty-First Reports, inclusive, can 
be had at $1.50 per volume. 


oe 
The Twentieth volume (498 | The Twenty-first volume we 
pages, cloth) contains the | contains the record of the SE 
record of the meeting held at | Nashville meeting in 1894, wa 
Chicago during the World’s | Besides the usual topics, it % 
Fair. Intwelve notable pa- | covers Emergency’ Relief ae 
pers it surveys the history of | work for the winter of 1893 OK 
Charitable work inthe United | and 1894; an account of the Se 
States for twenty years. It | new movement for Sociologi- BG 
contains an index to the first | cal Study in Institutions of oe 
twenty volumes of the pro- | Learning, and an elaborate a 
ceedings. It is the great | study of Outdoor Relief, by 
handbook of American Chari- | Prof. C. R. Henderson, of oe 
oe 
oi 
ae 
ie 
a 
Ea 


ties. | Chicago University. 
$1.50 per volume; the two volumes for $2.50. 


Address orders to H. H. HART, Corresponding 
Secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 







The 22nd Conference will be held at New Haven, 
May 24-30, 1895. 
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THE POOR OF NEW YORK. | 


Three Books by Jacob A. Riis. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 

Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Ilustrated from Photographs taken by the 
Author. 12mo, $1.25, Net. 

From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in Charge of N. Y. City Missions. 

‘*Let all who want to know what to do for these brothers of 
theirs in this town read this book, which is enormously more 
interesting than any novel that ever was written or ever will 
be. Let all who are in any way interested in the welfare of 
humanity buy the book and read it at once.’’ 

From Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, Pres*t of Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

“One of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
child-saving work in this great city, and pointing out the nu- 
merous evils which exist at the present time and which loudly 
call for legislative aid and interference. It is a book which 
every one may peruse with interest.”’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
By Jacob A. Riis. New Edition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 Net. 


‘“‘A model of what such writing should be—explicit, straight- 
forward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and en- 
tirely free from sentimentality, violence or preaching of any 
sort. The story, as a picture of child life merely, without any 
reference to philanthropy or reform, is admirably told, and 
holds the attention of the reader either by its realism in the 
grosser and darker parts, or by its natural comedy and pictur- 
esque scenes in the brighter portions.’’—7he Nation. 

‘““Mr. Riis not only draws a very vivid picture of the life led 
by these waifs, but he shows what is being done to civilize 
them, to arouse in them an ambition to be an do something 
better, and to educate them in morals and patriotism.’’—Aos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 


NISBY’S CHRISTMAS, 
By Jacob A. Riis. Illustrated. 12mo, 50 Cents. 

‘The stories which compose this volume are in substance 
true stories, the incidents of which figure in the large and 
varied experience of Mr. Riis, whose acquaintance with every 
phase of the seamy side of metropolitan life is well known. 
They are told with graphic force, and have an intense human 
and pathetic interest, but they also suggest practical reflec- 
tions to the social scientist and the humanitarian, and appeal 
eloquently to the thoughtful as well as to the casual reader.”’’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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